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I. 


Whatever he would have said as to the substance of this address 
I cannot help thinking that Froebel would have been in profound 
sympathy with the title. Since I realized it myself, it has always 
seemed somewhat strange that, with all that has been said and writ- 
ten of Froebel, the educational world in general and some parts 
even of the Froebelian world should have paid so little attention 
to the fact that his whole theory of teaching begins and ends in 
religion. What has taken hold of the popular mind has been his 
doctrine of the place of Creative Activity in education. It has not 
been perceived that what is characteristic of him is not the advocacy 
of this commonplace, but the reason of his advocacy. To him pro- 
duction in all its forms was valuable, not because, as commonly 
urged, it provides a training for hand and eye that forms a good 
preparation for practical life—not even that, as Aristotle held, 
it is a good training in the judgment of what is beautiful—bnut first 





* The Presidential Address delivered at the Annual Meeting, 1910, of the Froebel Society 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 
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that in it the child imitates—and se is able, im however minute a 
degree, to enter into—the divine mind, and secondly, that through 
Creation human nature on its divine side may reach an ever fuller 
development. It was the infinite possibilities of this development 
through creative work that inspired Froebel throughout. ‘‘Man- 
kind,’’ he says in one of his most eloquent passages, ‘‘is meant to 
enjoy a degree of knowledge and insight of energy and efficiency 
of which at present we have no conception; for who has fathomed 
the destiny of heaven-born man? But these things are to he devel- 
oped in each individual, growing forth in each one in the vigor 
and might of youth, as newly created self-productions.’’* So read, 
his whole theory is in reality an anticipation of Carlyle’s doctrine 
of Work as applied to the education of children. Like Carlyle’s, 
Froebel’s teaching is here sadly liable to be misunderstood if taken 
apart from its context in his own mind. Like Carlyle’s, when taken 
in that context, it is one of the great treasures of educational litera- 
ture. 

The surprising thing is (and this, I suppose, explains why this 
side of his teaching is so often missed) that, with this profound 
belief always at the back of his mind, he should have had so little 
to say about religious instruction. The reason is probably twofold. 
He rightly conceives of religious feeling as having its root in family 
(particularly in parental) affection and therefore being primarily a 
matter of the home rather than the school. Without this and the 
means of interpretation that home life supplies, religious faith and 
love are impossible; with it all things are possible in the school, 
however slight the means specially adapted to develop it may be. 
Another reason of his silence was probably that he conceived of re- 
ligion as the pervading spirit of the school rather than as the subject 
of any set lesson. Everything was to lead up to it. The occupations 
of the Kindergarten are the work of the Spirit and a means of un- 
derstanding its work in us; the Nature lesson is to show the world 
as an orderly progressive development; language in all its forms is 
to be the type of the unity of Nature and Spirit ; material and mortal 
in its form, it is of immortal meaning. As through knowledge of 
ourselves in production we come to a knowledge of man, and in 





* “Education of Man,” 2 86. ep. 2 94. 
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knowledge of Nature we come to a knowledge of onter law ana 
order—so in language we come to ‘‘a knowledge of Nature and the 
outer world as proceeding from the Eternal Spirit and depending 
thereon.”’ 

While he has thus little to say on what we might call religious 
instruction as opposed to religious training, what he does say is 
full of suggestion. It is dominated by two principles—(1) Religious 
instruction is chiefly to provide modes in which religious feelings 
already formed may find a permanent means of expression. What 
before was merely ‘‘an effect, an intuition, a fullness’’ now receives 
words, so that these natural feelings ‘‘may not be stifled in them- 
selves or vanish in themselves for lack of expression.’? Nor need 
there be any fear that the words of others will force on the child 
or boy an extraneous feeling. ‘‘Religion,’’ he finely says, ‘‘has the 
quality of pure air, of bright sunlight and clear water. Every earthly 
creature inhales them; in each it assumes a different form and color, 
in the life of each a different expression.’’ (2) So far as it goes 
beyond the aim of providing a means of expression for the religious 
feelings, religious instruction must aim at deepening and purifying 
them. This it will do not by dogmatic instruction about God, but 
by directing the child’s attention to the fruits of the Spirit—the 
joy and strength that comes to it from doing what is right, the un- 
rest and sense of weakness that is inherent in wrongdoing. It will 
trace the development of the idea of right action in human history. 
It will show the bearing of right action on individual and collective 
life. But the main emphasis will always be not upon its outer 
results and external rewards, but upon its inner effects which he 
insists are already nearer and more comprehensibie than the outer 
to the child.* In this way the child’s mind will be prepared for 
the central truth of Christianity that ‘‘the Kingdom of Heaven 
is within you,’’ that goodness is its own reward, and that, so far 
from bringing worldly power or abundance or freedom from care, 
faithfulness to the right may often enough bring with it ‘‘exter- 
nal oppression, pain and want, anxiety and care.’’ In this way the 
child will be led by and by to realize the vital corollary that ‘‘re- 
nunciation, the abandonment of the external for the sake of secur- 





* “Education of Man,” Int. Ed. Series, page 241. 
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ing the internal, is the condition of all high growth and develop- 
ment.”’ 

This is the core of his whole doctrine. It is a curious mixture 
of the merest common sense with a profound mysticism which, when 
it is combined with his belief in the symbolism of geometrical fig- 
ures, not infrequently shows itself in somewhat ludicrous forms.; 

But neither the commonplaces nor the mysticism of it ought to 
blind us to the splendor of an ideal of education rooted in the love 
of God, of Nature, and our fellow men—without superstition and 
making for the fullest development of human nature. A man who 
held and practiced a doctrine like this, of what education should 
be, was just the sort to be called an Atheist. And this we know 
was the end of it. But it only shows that he was a man born out 
of due season and that the time was as yet unripe for his ideas. 


I. 


Fortunately in that respect times have changed, but with this 
change have come others which raise the more fundamental question 
whether the ideal itself is any longer a possible one. In whatever 
direction we look we have to acknowledge that we are in another, 
a far more disconcerting, world than Froebel’s. 

(1) Three-quarters of a century have come and gone and 
brought us face to face with the facts of our material life as never 
before. Already in Froebel’s time men were realizing the impos- 
sibility of any longer regarding our solar system as the center of 
the universe, or as anything more than a mere eddy of nebulous 
matter in an infinite void. Since then we have learned that man 
himself is probably only a link in the chain of evolution reaching 
from the lowest amoeba, and only maintaining himself and his hard 
won achievements at the cost of constant vigilance and unintermit- 
tent struggle with his natural environment. 

(2) A similar advance in historical criticism shows the same 
stream of evolution to be responsible for man’s religious ideas and 
for the formation of the books and records of the different founders 
of religion—among them the Christian Scriptures themselves. All 
this makes it far more difficult than it has ever been before to think 





+ See, for instance, _— he says of the ball in his Address delivered in presense of Her 
Majesty the Queen of Saxony 
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the thoughts and speak the language of the older religion. The 
change here is sometimes spoken of as merely from older ecclesi- 
astical and doctrinal Christianity to the simplicity that is in Christ 


‘Himself. And I notice that, when the subject is han led in educa- 


tional literature, it is usually assumed that we have got over the 
whole difficulty when we have rid ourselves of the incubus of creeds 
and catechisms. But this is just what often makes these discussions 
so barren and unprofitable. The writers show no adequate sense of 
the real problems. Their books and articles are one long begging 
of the question. They do not see that it is not merely the form of 
religion that is threatened, but the whole religious point of view. 
It is this that is being silently undermined. 

True, there have been great revolutions in men’s ideas about 
God before. Christianity itself was such a revolution. But these 
have mainly taken the form of the purification of religion from non- 
moral or immoral elements—of the reinterpretation of religious 
ideas so as to bring them into harmony with men’s highest con- 
ceptions of moral law. What is peculiar to the present time is that 
men’s ethical ideas seem to have outrun anything that can be found 
in outer creation. The universe is not so good as man. It is no 
longer a question of reorganizing our ideas of God to suit our 
ethical standards, but of finding anything in the universe that cor- 
responds to them at all—any valid evidence that the universe is 
under the control of spiritual or beneficent power. 

(3) Add to these disconcerting elements of our time that a 
popular philosophy, by a strange delusion, has conceived it to be in 
the interest of practice to preach that, so far as appears to the 
reason, the world is a chaos, without definite character or direction, 
except such as man by his own efforts can succeed in impressing 
upon it. It is true that the pluralism which is the euphemistic name 
for this form of anarchism, qualifies its teaching by granting that 
the belief in an overruling Power has practical value both because it 
incites to strenuous living and because, at the proper time, it en- 
courages the ‘‘don’t care’’ mood and justifies us in taking a moral 
holiday. But, apart from some fixed standard of value, how are 
we to know that our strenuousness is itself a good thing, or what 
the morality is from whose exactions we seek a respite? 
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The result of all this is that to a widespread uncertainty as to 
the whole basis of life, which is without parallel in the history of 
the human mind, there is added a philosophy of doubt as to the 
possibility of finding any by the light of reason. 

In this dilemma two courses are pressed upon us by the leaders 
of popular thought. By one school it is urged that, inasmuch as all 
forms of reasoned moral ideal are illusory, there is nothing left for 
us but to fall back upon instinct and feeling. This is the doctrine 
that is being proclaimed from the housetop—or from those modern 
equivalents for it, the stage and the 6s. novel. It has many proph- 
ets, of whom the most outstanding is perhaps the gifted author of 
‘‘Man and Superman.’’ It is difficult, in so many-sided a writer, 
to fix upon anything that can be regarded as central. Many of the 
‘*Maxims of a Revolutionist’’ in which he has sought to condense 
the teaching of the play, are inspired chiefly perhaps by his love of 
paradox, as when he defines the ‘‘education of a gentleman’’ as 
‘*being taught something for which we have no aptitude and getting 
a certificate for proficiency in it,’’ or when he calls ‘‘disobedience 
the rarest and most courageous of the virtues,’’ or gives directions 
‘*how to beat children.’’ But there is more than this in his saying 
that ‘‘the vilest abortionist is he who attempts to mould a child’s 
character’’ and in his exhortation ‘‘not to give your children moral 
and religious instruction unless you are quite sure they will not 
take it too seriously.’’ The note here which it is impossible to mis- 
take is the profound mistrust not only of current ideals, but of all 
attempts to guide life by any stateable ideal at all. 

But Mr. Shaw is a man of genius, and of the most refined in- 
stincts—‘‘a very dainty Puritan,’’ as Mr. Chesterton says. It is 
only when we see the same gospel in the hands of men of coarser 
fibre that we see its essential untruth and the pit that it opens 
before us. 

When we consider these examples of the lengths the new 
thought applied to life and education may go, it is not surprising 
to find precisely the same assumption of the irrationality of our 
world issuing in the diametrically opposite doctrine of the submis- 
sion of the intelligence to authority, and the necessity of accepting 
our ideals of education from a source altogether external to life as 
we know it. In these two opposite tendencies we have the outer 
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signs of the inner unsettlement of our time. The problem of all 
our life, but more particularly of the life of the teacher, is to find 
some stable point of equilibrium between them. And this, I believe, 
can only be done by reasserting the faith in reason of which both 
have lost hold. 

In opposition to all forms of pragmatism, whether that which 
ends in naturalism or that which ends in ecclesiastical obscurantism, 
we have to set the conviction that the human mind is equal to its 
task of setting its own house in order. I can understand, I hope, 
busy, practical, useful men, even busy ministers of religion, impa- 
tient of the difficulties of the situation, grasping hastily at the 
straws of pragmatism and appealing to the satisfaction which they 
find in traditional creeds. What I cannot understand is the pro- 
fession of School and University teachers, pledged as they are by 
their profession to faith in the results of organized intelligence, 
sitting down content with any scheme of religious faith which is 
in general incompatible with them. 

In the present case, what is wanted is not to seek to protect 
ourselves against the inroads of thought by setting up the feelings 
and needs of what we call our practical life. These are like the 
sand-hills that children build to keep out the sea. What is wanted 
is to look quietly round to see where the sand ends and the dry land 
begins and how we are to get to it. Dropping metaphor, the need 
is to make clear to ourselves, first, what it is that is required as the 
basis of religion, and, secondly, how far a sincere and truthful inter- 
pretation of the world of experience, as we are coming to know it, 
is able to supply it. 


IT. 


A full statement of all this would involve a whole philosophy 
of religion, even an outline of which would here be out of place 
were I otherwise competent to give it. But one or two points are 
clear and will serve as a general indication of what I mean. 

(1) The central point is one I have already touched upon. All 
religion centres in the belief of the affinity of the universe to our 
spirits—of its ways of working to our ideals. We have seen how it 
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is the apparent contradiction between the world and our ideals that 
is the main cause of religious unsettlement at the present time. 
More particularly the Christian or (as, perhaps, we ought to call it) 
the later or fully developed Jewish religion rests on the belief in 
the unlimited power of good over evil, of love over hate, of the 
unseen and the spiritual over the seen and the temporal. Without 
this—believe what a man may of the creeds, practice what he may 
of Church ritual—the root of the matter is not in him. He is dead 
while he lives. With this belief a man has the one thing needful 
in religion; everything else that is of any value will follow from it. 

I have spoken of this faith as ‘‘one’’ thing. In reality, it 
involves two crucial beliefs. It involves, in the first place, the belief 
that nature and spirit—the world without and the soul of man 
within—are not two wholly separate things, but are rooted in a 
common principle; that his ends therefore are not something 
opposed to those of the world without him, but are the world’s own. 
He is not alone in the universe, but is a co-worker with a Power 
that is other and greater than himself. Secondly, it involves that 
this Power is no mere part of the universe to which definite limits 
ean be set. If we cannot speak of it as all-powerful, seeing that we 
can attach no definite idea to such a phrase, we can equally little 
speak of it as limited in power. But of the two phrases the less 
misleading is the first, seeing that it emphasizes the indefinite and 
altogether incommensurable power of good over evil which under- 
lies, as I have said, the religious consciousness. 

It is for this reason that I hold all attempts to solve the intel- 
lectual difficulties of the present time, either (as one school does) 
by exalting the finite human soul above the Infinite, or (as another 
does) by degrading ihe Infinite to the level of the finite—to be 
rooted in a mistaken idea of what is required as the basis of relig- 
ious consciousness. I, for one, do not know what use could be 
made of a finite God—a power of good against whose limits we 
might at any moment stumble and find ourselves betrayed. So far 
from being the foundation, this seems to me the very negation of 
religion. With the attempts, on the other hand, to exalt the human 
soul, as in our greatest latter-day poet, most of us must have found 
ourselves at one period or another in profound sympathy. 
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A creed is a rod 
And a crown is of night, 
But this thing is God 
To be man in thy might, 
To grow straight in the strength of thy spirit 
And live out thy life in the light. 


It has, at any rate, this great advantage over the other, that 
the belief in the divinity of the soul must form an element in all 
religion. I, for one, weleome what I might call the higher posi- 
tivism of our own time, if for no other reason than that it drives 
its advocates to the recognition of the indefinite Power of spirit over 
matter, and this, as I have said, in whatever form it is held, is the 
essence of all religion. 

The mistake is not to see that this very indefiniteness of power 
means that man’s effort ‘‘to live out his life in the light’’ is no 
forlorn hope but a thing that the inner nature of the universe 
without him is pledged to second. It is this essential and supple- 
mentary truth that George Meredith (herein, to my mind, an even 
better interpreter of the modern spirit) has seized and made the 
centre of his own teaching. If it is true that man’s spirit shares 
the creative energy, that 

Earth was not Earth before man’s Sons appeared, 
it is equally true that man cannot be man except in co-operation 
with the spirit of Earth, and that the lesson of the whole is not to 
separate the one from the other, but 


This life to know and Her for spirit, 


to hear, in man’s dealings with Nature, spirit answering to spirit. 
Is this view a dream of the poet’s, or has it substantial foundation 
in actual fact? 

(2) This brings me to my second main question. It is, in a 
nutshell, the question of our time. My own answer to it is, that it 
is the only view that is in harmony not only with a sound analysis 
of the nature of human knowledge and life, but with a correct 
reading of history and ordinary common-sense experience. The 
longer way round to this truth through a philosophy of knowledge 
is, as I have said, here out of the question. On the other hand, the 
witness of history and of life is one that he who runs may read. 
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The more we know of historical evolution the more the conviction, 
if not of conscious purpose and guidance, at least of direction and 
of the spiritual value of the outcome, is brought home to us. Never 
before has the evidence been clearer of the power of the unseen 
over the seen and therewith of a latent providence in the affairs of 
men. I know well enough where the shadows fall—how precarious 
to many the outlook of our civilization, whether looked at from 
the side of our relations to Nature or to our fellow-men, is bound 
to seem. But in this very gloom and sense of precariousness it is 
possible to find another proof of the value of our achievements. 
All forms of war, whether that with natural forces or of nation 
with nation or class with class, are the result in these days not of 
any superstition, but of a finer sense of the possibilities of human 
life, and thus witness to its greatness. 

I have appealed to history, but I cannot help thinking that we 
make a mistake in habitually directing our minds to a distance, even 
when that distance is only the record of our own life, for evidence 
of the power of spirit. After all, the most immediate and convincing 
proof is that furnished by our ordinary daily experience. For my 
own part, if there were no other evidence than the eternal response 
of normal human nature to the appeal of reason and affection, I 
think that to me it would be sufficient.. Here, too, I think I know 
where the shadows fall. I know how the forces of unreason and 
stupidity seem often to rise before us and chill our very marrow. 
But here, too, I would appeal to your own experience (and I am 
glad here that I am appealing to teachers of children) and ask 
whether, when you have faced them courageously and believingly, 
they have not proved their own unsubstantialness. 

What I contend, then, is that if we are to win back what I 
have called the religious basis of education, it is to the general estab- 
lishment in the minds of the teachers of some such view as this of 
the essential nature of human life that we have to look. Our system 
of education, like Plato’s, has to be founded on the belief in the 
Good as the principle alike of being and of knowledge. 


IV. 


But this, you will be ready to exclaim, is more easily said than 
done. To Plato it involved a whole metaphysical theory. Seeing, 
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moreover, that the Good must not remain a mere abstraction, but 
must be seen as an operative principle in individual and social life, 
we are committed further to some kind of ethical and social philos- 
ophy. All this may well seem a far cry, but difficulties accumulate 
when, in addition, we remember that, even although all the recon- 
structive work had been done and its results were ready to our 
hand, there would remain the work of permeating the teaching pro- 
fession with the spirit it represents. When, finally, you think of the 
difficulty of adapting this ‘‘new theology”’ to the old forms of relig- 
ious instruction, the anthropomorphic language, the temporary 
aspirations, the thaumaturgic background of historical religion, 
including that of the most advanced sects in Protestant Christianity 
itself, you may well accuse me of having raised more questions than 
I have solved. 

My answer is plain and simple. I see no other alternative. To 
continue as at present is impossible. The whole dogmatic basis of 
religious instruction has been sapped and undermined. Portions of 
the building are everywhere falling in. What makes this particularly 
dangerous is that the fabric is organically connected with the ethical 
life and is apt to involve parts of this in its ruin. This is why so 
many (wise men, it may be, in their generation) are trying to 
institute separate ethical instruction with the view, at least, of sav- 
ing a part. 

The reason why this device seems to me insufficient is that I 
believe the part to involve the whole, and that, if we really lost the 
support which is given to ethics by religious belief as I have tried 
to define it, we should find that it was itself undermined. Equally 
inadequate to the situation seems to me the proposal of those who 
seek to meet its requirements by the ‘‘scholarly study of the Scrip- 
tures.’’ It is the possibility of using the Scriptures at all except as 
a piece of scholarship that is in question. 

The issue before us is nothing less than the religious faith, and 
with it the moral strength and well-being of the coming generation 
of children. What I ask is, whether it is likely that success will be 
purchasable at an expenditure of less thought and effort, of less 
careful organization than its material and social well-being. Yet 
it would be a mistake to exaggerate the difficulty of the situation. 
1. As regards thought, it is not likely that these ideas should 
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be in the air without having found their way into organized phi- 
losophy. For my part, I find no lack of spiritual philosophy. Wher- 
ever you look, it may be said to hold the field. Eucken in Germany; 
Bergson in France; Royce in America; Green, Nettleship, Caird, 
Bosanquet, the Bradleys, in our own country—these are the men 
whose writings may, without irreverence, be called the Scriptures 
the modern teacher has to search for inspiration and guidance in 
his work. 

2. As to organization, it is certain that our hope lies in the 
educational system, more particularly in the training colleges. It is 
they that hold the key of the situation. It is the spirit that animates 
the training college, the ideas that underlie its teaching, that will 
be the spirit and the ideas that will mould the mind of the next gen- 
eration of children in the schools. But this is not an addition to the 
difficulties of the situation. It is a simplification of them. Philo- 
sophical or semi-philosophical instruction is already a part of the 
training in all of the colleges. What is wanted is not so much the 
institution of new studies as the more conscious direction of those 
already instituted towards the object aimed at. 

3. Similarly, in the work of the schools the material is already 
there. I have spoken above of ethical instruction. There is no need 
to raise the question whether this is best given directly or indirectly. 
The division is largely artificial. What is essential is to bring children 
to realize through all the ways of the school and of the world the 
power that good has over evil, character over circumstances, spirit 
over matter. You have the now universal Nature lesson, which, I 
take it, owing to the advance in modern science, can be used far 
more effectively than in Froebel’s time to bring home the unity of 
natural forces and the inner purposefulness of natural forms. You 
have the ‘‘activities,’’ which Froebel advocated, at last firmly estab- 
lished in school curricula. It is true that this is usually supported 
by educational committees, which have the rate-payer continually 
before their eyes, on utilitarian grounds. But Froebelians have 
learned better things. They know that their first and main value is 
the simplicity and directness with which appeal can be made 
through them to the soul of the child, and the peculiar obviousness 
with which the result of any sincere effort comes home to it as a 
victory of mind over matter. 
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In all these what Carlyle would have ealled the ‘‘organie fila- 
ments’’ of the new educational order are already coming together. 
What is mainly required is an apprehension, on the part of the 
teacher, of the possibilities that lie to his hand—the power of giving 
unity to the whole and making it, without conscious effort, minister 
at every point to the one central faith in the mind of the child. 
Where the teacher has this power there will be little need of direct 
religious talk. We are told that the Temple was built without noise 
of the hammer. I am sure that, in respect to its foundation at least, 
this is what ought to be in respect to religious education. In the 
silence of the heart in the presence or at the story of a great deed, 
in the wonder at the working of Nature in stones and plants and 
living things, in the riveted attention to something that is to be 
drawn or made—there are things going on in the soul of the child 
that are beyond the power of words. 

Yet there is a time to speak as well as a time to let things 
speak for themselves. And any talk like the present on the diff- 
culties of religious teaching would be shirking a great part of the 
problem if it did not conclude with something about the use of 
religious literature, and especially the New Testament, in schools. 

I admit that this is surrounded with difficulties, partly because 
of the changed intellectual circumstances I have already described, 
partly because of the differences among Christians themselves. But 
I hold that one of the main advantages of going to the root of the 
matter and facing the position in its entirety, as I have been asking 
you to do, is that the difficulties largely disappear. 

The teacher who has been trained to look at things from the 
point of view here suggested has, I believe, in his hands the key to 
all great religious literature, whether Eastern or Western, ancient 
or modern. It will all be precious to him, and it will be precious in 
proportion as it lays hold of the central truth of the unity of the 
world and the power of the good to put all things under it. For 
this reason he will, if he is wise, place a supreme value on any 
which, like the Gospels and Epistles, in spite of elements of super- 
stition which he may think he finds in them, rise to the height of 
this argument and stand for the victory of spirit over everything 
material, even over the last enemies of physical pain and death. 
It can only be another and less justifiable form of superstition that 
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will prevent him from exploiting them for his owm central purpose. 
R. L. Nettleship, who was my own tutor, used to say: ‘‘ As for death, 
it simply does not matter.’’ I do not know whether he believed in 
the resurrection; but he knew, as few others, the truth it symbolized 
and was intended to teach. 

With regard to the denominational difficulty, I have elsewhere* 
tried to show that it is on the lines I have attempted to sketch alone 
that we can get rid of it. Whatever his own leanings, a teacher 
who has grasped the central truth of all religions will just be the 
man who will be most tender of the different forms in which that 
truth is held. If it be said that, just because of this tenderness, 
because he finds himself debarred from appealing to the special doc- 
trines of particular sects, his own teaching is condemned to barren- 
ness, I should join issue with the whole contention. There is, I 
believe, no more superficial ery than that religious teaching will 
be efficacious in proportion to the element of denominational dogma 
(which, on the assumption in question, must in the largest number 
of cases be the element of error) that it contains. This goes as near 
the denial that there is any religious truth at all as it is possible 
to go. It would be like saying that we cannot teach economies with- 
out teaching either Free Trade or Tariff Reform, nor physics with- 
out teaching either action at a distance with Boscovich, or action 
through contact with Fourier. The school teacher has to do with 
the faith which is the root of all religion. As we have seen, in 
normal cases he receives it from the home already formed in the 
child. His function is to cherish and develop it by bringing it into 
contact with a wider environment and new sources of nourishment, 
where it will ultimately find its affinities. What specific form it will 
take is beyond his control. For this the child’s parents, the churches, 
employers of labor, Universities, the community in general are 
responsible. The schoolmaster and the schoolmistress have done 
their work when they have handed it on a robust and promising 
seedling. 

Such, at least, is my idea of the present situation. As I said at 
the outset, I believe that Froebel would have been the first to accept 
it. His whole scheme of education must stand or fall by the ability 
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of his followers to meet the new requirements. If so, it beeomes a 
question for the Froebel Society whether there is any body more 
fitted than itself to press them upon the notice of educators and 
organize its own forces to that end. One part of its mandate may 
be said to have been fulfilled by the labors of the generation which 
has given creative employment and Nature study a permanent place 
in school education. The other part remains:—to permeate school 
life with the faith which alone can get their true value out of these 
earlier gains. To me, at any rate, it seems clear that, unless and 
until the Society has done its utmost through its literature and its 
own schools and colleges to make it possible to realize Froebel’s own 
great ideal, its mandate is unexhausted and its charter must run. 





COURSES IN RELIGION. 
MORAL AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN THE COLLEGE 


CuiypE W. Votaw, Ps.D., 
Professor The University of Chicago. 


What courses of instruction in morality and religion should 
belong to the college curriculum? Should these courses be an integ- 
ral part of the education provided? What do young men and young 
women of approximately 18-22 years need at college in the way of 
moral and religious information and discipline? 

Four things become increasingly clear: 


THE MORAL AIM. 


1. The primary aim of the college, and therefore of the curricu- 
lum, should be moral. 

The college course should develop the science and art of right 
living; it should make first of all for character and conduct. Man- 
hood and womanhood are the goal of education. This is true in the 
individual sense, and it is true in the social sense. Young men and 
women of later adolescence are in the formative process. One may, 
perhaps, say that the four college years give the final color to the 
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world-view, purpose, character and social relationship of the average 
graduate. Knowledge is not an end in itself, but an instrument for 
use toward the common good; skill is not valuable apart from what 
it enables one to do for humanity. The college aims to develop im 
the students knowledge and skill, but that is only the proximate 
aim. The ultimate aim is moral, that by means of knowledge and 
skill they may achieve a larger, higher manhood and womanhood. 

In American history, this moral aim of the college has been 
dominant. In the earlier period the chief function of the college 
was to fit men for the ministry, by developing their character and 
equipping them for that professional service. Later there arose 
theological seminaries to furnish the professional training, while the 
colleges furnished the general education; and the attendance of 
non-ministerial students at the colleges rapidly increased, women 
also seeking the knowledge, discipline, skill, and general improve- 
ment thus to be acquired. Finally, some colleges have become pre- 
dominantly technical schools for the training of high school and col- 
lege teachers. Since technical education makes professional efficiency 
the goal, the moral aim of the college tends to become obscured. 

Further, the increase of knowledge, the growth of the scientific 
spirit and method, the extreme specialization in study and teaching, 
lead many college teachers to a narrow and scholastic point of view, 
method, and range of activity. Scholarship sometimes seems to be 
placed above manhood, technical ability above ethical quality and 
social service. It is well for a college teacher to be a specialist in 
some department of knowledge and in some line of scientific investi- 
gation; but it is still more necessary that he have the educational 
ability and impulse for promoting the development of personality, 
character and efficiency in the young men and women who come in 
contact with him. 

Is there some tendency within the college to assume that the 
division of work between the members of the Faculty throws the 
responsibility of the moral instruction and training of the students 
upon a particular department or group of teachers, leaving the other 
teachers to address themselves only to the imparting of knowledge, 
the training in research, and other technical acquirements? Cer- 
tainly, the teachers who give courses in ethics will have a greater 
fitness and opportunity for developing in the students manhood and 
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womanhood, and these teachers will therefore have the major 
responsibility for moral education in the college. But teachers of 
other subjects also may realize that the moral aim is to be dominant 
in all college courses, and therefore that biology, history, literature 
and even mathematics are to be taught in such a way as first of all 
to develop the character and dircet the conduct of the students. 

Certainly also some members of a Faculty more than others 
have the genius for morality and for influencing fundamentally the 
lives of the students. Let each work according to the measure of 
his gift. If all members of the Faculty cannot contribute equally 
to the moral welfare and growth of the students, yet all can recog- 
nize that the moral welfare and growth of the students is the pri- 
mary function of the college, and can support this function in every 
possible way. 

OUR MORAL SHORTAGE. 

We do well to consider that the chief shortage in American life 
today is not an intellectual or a professional shortage, but a moral 
shortage; therefore our educational institutions need to commit 
themselves anew to the moral aim, to the moral development and 
training of the young men and women who throng their halls. The 
science and art of right living, the theory and practice of human 
welfare, are entitled to become the main pursuit of all schools and 
of all persons. 

ETHICS IN TIE COLLEGE. 

2. The college should provide a full study of ethics—historical, 
theoretical and practical. 

The place to which ethics is assigned in the college curriculum 
is not uniform. Customarily it has been treated as one of the 
branches of philosophy, and in nearly all institutions this is its 
present status. The instruction is mainly on the theory of ethics, 
beginning with the Greek philosophers. Very little is done with 
descriptive ethics, either past or present. The courses in ethies are 
few in number, abstract and general in treatment, tending more to 
the analysis than to the shaping of character and conduct. In the 
routine of the college curriculum the students take these courses in 
ethies, but they are not attractive, commanding, and formative. 

Perhaps no department of college education calls for so much 
revision, development and new life as the department of ethics. A 
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larger treatment and a larger purpose are required. Speculative 
ethics should be supplemented by practical ethics. The empirical 
method is to be used in the study of ethics as in the study of other 
sciences, and will produce here as elsewhere a reconstruction of 
thought, feeling and conduct. Nothing in all knowledge, I hold, 
is of equal interest and importance with the study of how men have 
viewed and negotiated life, what moral customs they have adopted 
and observed, what moral institutions they have built up and main- 
tained, what moral literature they have produced and canonized, 
what moral ideals and standards have prevailed, how customs, insti- 
tutions, literature, ideals and standards have varied among different 
peoples, how they have developed through successive periods of his- 
tory, how present-day ethics are the outgrowth of this develop- 
mental process, how all ethical theory is a refiection upon and inter- 
pretation of the common human experience, and how all moral 
practice is an experiment in living in the light of race history. 
THE ART OF LIVING. 

How to live is the supreme human problem. Ethics is the science 
that undertakes to solve this problem, and its main task is to solve 
the problem practically. Ethical theory is legitimate and has its 
uses; but abstract, speculative ethics is subordinate to concrete, 
practical ethics. The college curriculum will contain something of 
the former, but much more of the latter. The college years are the 
ones in which the young men and women (18-22 years of age) most 
need the help of the study of ethics, if by means of it they can 
acquire the science and art of right living. The sciences of biology, 
psychology, anthropology, history and sociology are furnishing to 
us the new knowledge, interpretation and correlation of the facts of 
human experience which enable ethics to become the best promoter 
of the common good. 

RELIGION IN COLLEGE EDUCATION. 

3. Religion, having much in common with morality, and which 
is to be differentiated but not separated from it, should also be an ele- 
ment in college education. 

To many Christians, whose thought-forms and technical terms 
are shaped by historical Christianity, a distinction between morality 
and religion may seem unnecessary, or unsafe, or unreal. The Bible 
and the church have identified morality with religion, and have 
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made religion essentially moral. This was the idea and practice of 
the Hebrew-Jewish people, and from them Christianity derived it. 
Some modern scientific thought separates morality and religion, 
passing religion over to the speculative philosophical-theological 
field. Other modern scientific thought differentiates morality and 
religion without separating them, holding that each is complemental 
to the other and should not exist without the other. Taking Jesus’ 
summary of human obligation as ‘‘love to God and love to man,’’ 
religion is ‘‘love to God’’ and morality is ‘‘love to man.’’ This type 
of modern scientific thought says: We shall not have love to God 
without love to man, or love to man without love to God. Thus 
religion and morality are differentiated but not separated. Religion 
interprets human duty in terms of the divine will, human responsi- 
bility and destiny in terms of the divine approval and recompense. 
Morality moreover feels the need of a unifying and fundamental 
basis and imperative in the ultimate Personality in whom all things 
have being, consistency and purpose; that is, in God, in whom we 
live, and move, and have our being. 

If, then, morality and religion are complemental, necessary each 
to the other for a reasonable and helpful interpretation of human 
living, the college should not separate them by providing an ade- 
quate moral education but not an adequate religious education. Nor 
has it been the custom of the college to separate and neglect religion. 
The American college began as an institution of religion, for the 
preservation and promotion of religion, even for the training of the 
ministry that the churches might be more intelligently and skillfully 
conducted. In the three hundred years of American history nearly 
all branches and denominations of the Church have founded col- 
leges, many of which are still supported and controlled by them. 
It is true that this status is passing, that some denominational col- 
leges have discontinued their ecclesiastical connections and others 
will do so in the future, on the same principle that the public 
schools are free from church control. Our educational institutions 
have the right to self-determination when they have achieved their 
majority. This will on the whole prove best for all progressive 
interests. 

In addition, we see at the present time many colleges and 
universities founded by the state, by the municipality, or by private 
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benificence, without any kind of religious affiliation, dependence 
or control. These institutions must in the nature of things increase. 
For the present era, at least, the detachment of education from 
religion is just as inevitable and just as beneficial as the disestab- 
lishment of the church that has come about in America, Italy and 
France, and is certain to follow in England, Germany and Russia. 

However, this modification of the relation existing between two 
of our great social institutions, the school and the church, does not 
fundamentally affect the relation between morality and religion— 
they continue as essential and complemental factors in human ex- 
perience and jointly make for human progress. We need not con- 
clude that religion itself is a passing phenomenon because certain 
institutional aspects of it are undergoing change. And further, the 
readjustment of our conception of religion and of our interpretation 
of the religious experience of the past as reeorded in the Bible and 
other literature, need not mean that religion itself is no longer true 
and useful. The modern conclusions of biology, sociology, philoso- 
phy, psychology, and history are assuredly working great modifica- 
tions of the traditional forms, ideas and methods of religion, and we 
do not yet see what the outcome of this modern reconstruction of 
religion will be. We seem to be developing a new conception, a new 
expression, a new administration of religion, fitted to the modern 
world-view and the current need. But religion itself is not to be 
identified with this or that ecclesiastical organization, this or that 
ritual, this or that theology, this or that type of experience. 

Religion is that factor in life which, manifesting and embody- 
ing itself in many institutions, ideas, customs, literatures and exper- 
iences, gives us a sense of the wholeness of the universe, of the 
reality and importance of life, of the community of personality, of 
the intelligent purpose in the plan of things, of the supremacy of 
love, of the dignity and worth of mankind, of the progress and 
ultimate triumph of righteousness, of the certainty of individual 
and social salvation. Religion is a fundamental reality, a permanent 
and vital factor in the lives of men. Therefore it should be an 
element in college education. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION INTEGRAL 


4. The education in religion provided by a college should be an 
integral part of the curriculum. 
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Could an education be considerefl complete or satisfactory 
which did not contain an adequate acquaintance with one of 
the most universal, continuous, influential and interesting phases of 
civilization and experience? If the college does not teach 
religion, few people will learn of it in any comprehensive, historical 
and systematic way. Yet few colleges are now attempting such 
instruction in religion. The reaction against the traditional forms 
and dogmas of religion, the separtion of church and state, the so- 
ealled ‘‘secularization’’ of education, the scientific spirit and aim 
in education, enthusiasm for the new humanities—these great new 
fields that modern science has opened attractively to our view, all 
tend to the present neglect, the temporary partial obscuration, of 
the long-standing essential—religion. When the scenery has been 
shifted and another act in the drama of history fairly begins, will 
our colleges find the way to restore religion as an integral part of 
the curriculum of study? 

How should religion be studied in the college? First, deserip- 
tively—courses which shall lead the student to become acquainted 
with the primitive religions of men; then with the religions of class- 
ical antiquity—particularly of Babylonia and Assyria, of Egypt, 
of China (Confucianism), of India (Buddhism), of Persia (Zoroastri- 
anism), of the Hebrew people (Judaism), of the early and later re- 
ligion of the Greeks and Romans, and finally of the Arabs (Moham- 
medanism); then of the synthetic types of religion which have 
grown up by the fusion of these religions. With reference to all 
these types of religion one will considor the oustoms, institntians, 
ideas and litexatures. 

Then one will similarly investigate the religions of the present 
‘day. Thereby one may and will discover how our Christianity and 
Wie vile Cuswent waliginne are heirs and snenecenrs ta what hen 
preceded them, but with new light and leading arising out of the 
modern knowledge and experience. Hereupon a normative study of 
religion will follow, interpreting and evaluating these features of re- 
ligion for our twentieth century, deciding which religious customs, 
institutions, ideas and literatures from the past have further value 
for the present and which having served their day and generation 
may be allowed to pass. The twentieth century, like every century 
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which has preceded it, can in its own right reconsider its religious 
heritage, improving upon it in all reasonable and useful ways. 

It is not desired that the colleges should set themselves to pro- 
mote particular denominational organizations, creeds, rituals, or 
polities. Let them rather teach religion in the same historical and 
scientific way that all other subjects are taught. Let the empirical 
method be employed, with a calm, clear, appreciative, constructive 
and practical mind, ready to see the facts as they emerge from 
study, ready to interpret the facts in the light of all we know, and 
ready to turn these facts to the best possible service of present-day 
thinking and living. We look, therefore, to the college to establish 
and maintain a chair of religion, with one or more instructors, with 
an adequate set of courses, with the necessary library and collec- 
tious, in order that justice may be done this great area of human 
experience, this great cultural branch of education. 





COLLEGE AND STUDENT. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE COLLEGE FOR THE STUDENT 
AS AN INDIVIDUAL 


GrorceE ALBERT Cor, LL.D., 
Professor Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


If evidence of the moral virility of our higher education were 
needed, it could be found in the fact that the volley of criticism to 
which our colleges are being subjected comes chiefly from within 


the eolleges themselves, Where self-reformation sets in so vigor 
ously, there is surely a high degree of general health. Perhaps the 


most encouraging sign of all is the recognition by presidents of 
several of the older universities that the focus of the present diffi- 
culty is within certain administrative policies that have increasingly 
prevailed for about a generation. We are not suffering from any 
general or systemic disease. The religious and moral condition of 
the colleges has improved with great rapidity for more than a hun- 
dred years. Taking into consideration the extension of higher 
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education to ever larger and larger circles of the population, and, 
-. ( also, its closer relation to various occupations, we shall be well 
a ) within the truth if we assert that religion has achieved no greater 
d triumph in this country than in the colleges and universities. Not 
i. with a feeling of depression, therefore, but rather with > and 
a | cheer should we face the present difficulty. 


THE DIFFICULTY. 


m 

d The nature of our difficulty is easily discerned. There is little 
y complaint as to the competence of college faculties or the quality 
h of college equipment, but large complaint concerning the response 
h made by students to the enormous advantages that are open to 
them. The feast is spread but the invited guests respond only 
languidly. First, the standard of scholarship, though it is high 
within the faculties, is low among the students. Studies do not 
take, unequivocally, the first place in the college consciousness; 
intellectual! curiosity and ambition are not sufficiently in the atmos- 
phere. Second, culture as well as scholarship is undervalued. The 
awakening of delight in the finer products of genius has ever been 
recognized as one of the aims of higher education. If a student 
acquires literary discrimination, love for books and a habit of 
enjoying the company of the elect of all ages, his education is not 
in vain. But present conditions do not seem to favor this type of 
student interest. If I should tell you that not long ago three 
students, spending an evening together, remained to the small hours 
of the morning reading and discussing poetry, and to confiding to one 
| another their own attempts at verse, you would smile incredulously. 


\ 


os 


The story is true, but you marvel at it because you know how rarely 
such things happen. Third, students are subjected to needless moral 
strain. We are agreed that removing students from contact with 
the world is not the way to develop moral strength; but it is certain 
that freshmen in almost any of our institutions may, without fault 
| of their own, find themselves in group relations that intensify 
temptation and fail to correct wrongdoing. 





WHO IS RESPONSIBLE ? 
These, in outiine, are the difficulties. Who is responsible? Not 
in any large measure the college professors. There is no evidence 
that they are aeglecting the duties that are officially placed upon 
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them. The professor is supposed to be absorbed in the pursuit of 
a particular branch of learning; he was elected because of his 
promise as a scholar, and the conditions of his promotion lie pre- 
cisely here. Even if he desires to make scholars of his students how 
is he to do it? A certain student is before him, together with 
thirty or forty more, for one hour three or five times a week for a 
half year or a year. The next hour this professor will meet another 
class which he sees no more often. How can he get at the person- 
ality of these students? There are professors who have a gift for 
doing this thing, but such gifts belong to few. Doubtless some 
professors neglect opportunities for personal contact with students. 
Yet, do his best, the individual cannot solve this problem. Under 
our present machinery, the subject of study is in the foreground, the 
personality of the student is in the background. In the under- 
graduate department there is little that the average instructor can 
do beyond teaching his subject well and marking his students fairly. 

Consequently the student experiences little pressure toward 
scholarship. In each department he is tolerated if his work is only 
mediocre, and such work will bring him a diploma exactly like that 
of the ‘‘dig.’’ Is it to be wondered at that the ambition of so many 
students takes another direction, and that studies become per- 
functory, with all the moral dangers involved therein? 

The departmental system in the college works also against the 
cultural ideal in education; for it exalts subjects of investigation 
rather than the personality of the pupil. Even the departments of 
literature drift into linguistics or chronology or some other lot of 
facts, while simple good taste and the delights that it makes possible 
are forgotten. All through the college course we see facts put into 
the foreground and values put into the background. Values can ba 
known only as they are felt; they exist only for the personality in 
its unity. Sentiment toward what is fine or coarse, beautiful or 
ugly, good or evil, however, is about the last thing that the college 
deliberately cultivates. 


EVILS IN ATHLETICS. 


Nor are the professors chiefly responsible for the moral evils 
associated with student life. Take, for example, the evils of ath- 
letics. Intercollegiate athletics, as now conducted, irvolve, funda- 
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mentally and inevitably, dishonesty. The false certification of hired 
players is only a consequence or a symptom of something deeper 
seated. These contests involve fundamental insincerity in that the 
recognized methods by which they are carried on eontradict the 
only good reasons that they allege for existing as college sports. 
Professedly, they exist as sport, play, recreation after labor, but 
in fact they have become a great organized business that requires 
large funds for its prosecution, employs paid specialists who neces- 
sarily infuse the professional spirit into that which is their pro- 
fession, and subordinates the real interests of the college player 
to the demands of the business. Consider, link by link, the follow- 
ing chain: Expensive training, supplies, transportation; therefore, 
gate receipts; therefore, a crowd; therefore, spectacular playing; 
therefore, brilliant players, winning players, if the college fall. Of 
course, they are distracted from their studies, and what should be 
play becomes labor—hard, grinding labor. Under these conditions 
there is inevitable temptation to strain the rules of eligibility, and 
finally to violate them in order to secure players who can win 
games. Here is the root, also, of ungentlemanly playing. In vain 
do we strive to stop dirty work by formal rules at the very moment 
when we are forcing players to win at any cost. In vain will you 
build walls of definition to exclude professionalism when making a 
business of play is the essence of the enterprise. 

The chief reason why the evil has been able to reach such a 
monstrous growth is to be found in the conditions already described 
that favor low standards of scholarship and lack of cultural ideals. 
Athletics do not seriously interfere with the instructional duties of 
the college, neither does the instructional work interfere with ath- 
letics. The trouble lies precisely in the fact that these two enter- 
prises can be carried on side by side without serious conflict. The 
instructional force of the college is teaching subjects, and not hold- 
ing itself responsible for educating the student. The instructor can 
carry on his investigations and teach his classes without knowing 
or caring that the grade of a given student is low because of 
divided allegiance. The student’s college work is split up into frag- 
ments, in none of which his own self, his undivided personality, 
must appear for just what it is. If you reproach a student for the 
evils of athletics he is likely to respond that he meets every 
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requirement that the college places upon him. If you reproach an 
instructor for permitting these evils, he will reply that he does the 
work of his own department faithfully, that he has no means of 
knowing the inside facts of the athletics of the college, and that, 
even if he did know the facts, he would be powerless to correct the 
evils. 


SUBJECTS VERSUS MEN. 


Here is the root of the matter: In its eagerness to teach sub- 
jects the college forgets to educate men. The fault is relieved to 
some extent by the advisory relation that is sometimes established 
between the student and the dean or other adviser. No one will 
question the usefulness of deans or professors as advisers; but the 
scheme of giving advice is at best only a palliative, an effort to treat 
symptoms without removing causes. Something is gained if, while 
the faculty instructs, the dean undertakes to educate, but this does 
not restore the college to unity. The basal fact is that the function 
of instruction and the function of education have become separated. 

Just as professors escape criticism for this separation, so do 
presidents and deans and governing boards. Every functionary 
performs with zeal what he understands to be his official duty. The 
astounding fact is that every officer can do his duty without being 
answerable for the progress of students in culture, scholarship, or 
character. Responsibility for finances and for instruction is defi- 
nitely fixed, but nobody is required even to know in what direction 
the student, as an individual, is moving. 

How may we hope to get out of this vicious circle of irrespon- 
sibility? As matters stand in American colleges, educational policies 
do not originate in the govering boards of trustees or regents. On 
the other hand, initiative in administrative policies has largely 
departed from the faculty, which has become often in name as well 
as in fact the ‘‘force of instructors.’’ The dean, in turn, is naturally 
absorbed in administrative details. Hence it is to the president 
that we must look for leadership in restoring the unity of the 
college. Is it too much to say that this is the supreme administra- 
tive problem for the present generation of college presidents? 
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STUDENT SELF-GOVERNMENT IN COLLEGES. 


G. Water Fiske, Px_D., 
Professor Oberlin Theological Seminary. 


Student Government in Colleges seems to be one of those elusive 
propositions which are ideal in theory but often disappointing in 
practice. It has its ardent advocates and its disillusioned crities— 
the former rejoicing in hope, the latter rich in experience. 

We used to hear in former days frequently the confident dictum, 
‘‘The remedy for the evils of democracy is more democracy.’’ It 
is probably false. The remedy for the evils of democracy is more 
discriminating democracy. After several decades of experimenting 
with various degrees of student government in colleges, we shall 
doubtless agree that such democracy has its own peculiar evils. Let 
me say thus early in my paper, I believe we shall find our remedy 
not in more democracy, nor in more autocracy, but in more discrim- 
inating democracy in our college government. 

NOT OF RIGHT BUT OF POLICY. 


It hardly needs saying that this question is not mainly a matter 
of student rights. It is a matter of college policy. The college faculty 
and trustees have a legal right to govern the college community with- 
out the assistance of the students, if they can. In any case the state 
will hold the college officers responsible for the fulfillment of their 
trust as specified in the college charter or implied therein. The 
college property and its invested funds must be maintained intact. 
The purpose for which the institution was chartered must be stead- 
ily pnrevod, its ideas jealously guarded, its good name and efficiency 
sustained, or trustees and faculty are false to their trust. If they 
feel unable to protect the college buildings from spontaneous com- 
bustion, they may abdicate responsibility if they wish, by asking 
the students to govern the college; but if any miscarriage results, 
the state and society in general may still hold the legal officers re- 
sponsible under the terms of their trust. Neither can the students 
claim the rights of college government, for they were not born 
members of the freshmen class. Presumably they entered it of their 
own accord. The terms of the contract, or the status, of eollege 
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citizenship, they voluntarily accepted. Thereafter they may not 
protest with a bill of rights, or a declaration of independence. 
Ethically it is a simple proposition: The trustees and faculty are 
responsible to the state; authority must equal responsibility. 

However, this question may well be raised as a serious question 
of college policy; and for more than a century student self-govern- 
ment has been considered more or less as a possibility, ever since 
Thomas Jefferson first proposed such a plan in 1780 to the Faculty 
of the College of William and Mary. The brief limits of this paper 
forbid any historical survey of this movement. Suffice it to say 
that the question has repeatedly confronted college faculties. ‘‘May 
we not wisely share with the students the privilege and the burden 
of college government?’’ I prefer to state our question, however, 
not ‘‘How much of our rights must we surrender to the students ?’’; 
but ‘‘Can we really fulfill our duty to the College without the co- 
operation of the students?’’ and then, ‘‘How much responsibility 
ean the students wisely bear?’’ 

In every discussion there are polar navigators holding the ex- 
treme positions. Listen to two at opposite points on this question 
of ours. Following an experience of failure in a certain university, 
where wholesale student government on an elaborate scale was tried, 
but finally abandoned, the president writes: ‘‘STUDENT GOV- 
ERNMENT is a broken reed. If actual, it is capricious, implusive 
and unreliable; if not, it is a subterfuge and pretense. It deceives 
no one, least of all, the students.’’ Here is keen, incisive criticism, 
tinged with disappointed faith. On the other hand, hear a recent 
champion of student government condemn the older policy: 
‘‘Faculty control of discipline in a modern institution is inherently 
wrong and certain to be a snare and a failure. It lacks the per- 
sonal acquaintance with general and individual conditions which 
made faculty control partially successful in earlier days.’’ I believe 
both these statements are measurably true. Let us have neither 
student demagogues nor faculty czars; let us have efficient co-opera- 
tion and peace. 

The argument against complete student government in middle 
and late adolescence is well stated by a judicious college dean: 
‘Student government implies the possession of mature judgment or 
control of reason, more than most persons of college age possess. 
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At that time of life all are more easily moved by impulse and im- 
mediate advantage. Experience alone teaches men to seek an ulti- 
mate effect in preference to a nearby vantage. The college life is in 
this respect a time of transition, often of revolution, in attitude and 
action.’’ This is no argument, however, against discriminating self- 
government shared by those who are fitted for it by gradual prac- 
tice, and in fields in which they may reasonably exercise it. 


THE AFFIRMATIVE. 


Let us consider briefly now the affirmative argument for a meas- 
ure of student government in college. Why do most of us have a 
lurking suspicion that we ought to favor some measure of some sort 
of student government? Is it not because we know the great func- 
tion and purpose of the American college is not instruction, nor 
intellectual or cultural attainment, but preparation for citizenship 
in the republic. And we also know that this training must come 
by practice; it cannot be imparted. No theory of government 
taught in the Political Science class is a substitute for it. Add to 
this Professor Morse’s warning: ‘‘If at graduation the college man 
lack the spirit of the good citizen he will in all probability never 
possess it,’’-—then we see the vital importance of our problem. 

Mr. Birdseye in his latest book states very fairly: ‘‘The re- 
organized college must first of all realize that it is dealing with 
men, the picked young men of the country, for whom it is respon- 
sible first of all to the country itself. They must be treated as men, 
and made to bear the burdens and responsibilities fitted to their 
strength and suited to give them the same kind of discipline which 
many of their contemporaries are obtaining in good business houses. 
At 20 to 22 such picked men in ordinary business life would be 
bearing weighty responsibilities, and bearing them well, among men 
who were many years their seniors in years and experience. More 
and more the direct burden of the student government and student 
sentiment of the college and the care of its homes should be put 
upon the undergraduates, and in such a manner as to introduce them 
in and prepare them for similiar problems in their future lives.”’ 

This is an ideal to be striven for, but not to be realized until 
conditions gradually justify it, as the students measure up to it. 
Too abrupt adoption spells failure. Student sentiment must be pre- 
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pared for it, and must be kept constantly wholesome, to ensure suc- 
cess. To be sure, college students today are not mere boys of 12 
to 17 as they used to be,—but many of them today are not men, as 
Birdseye asserts. 

Let me summarize my reasons for advocating a measure of 
student government as a college ideal: 

(1) Duty to the state requires training for citizenship. Prac- 
tice is the best training. 

(2) Duty to the individual requires the college to train him in 
initiative, self-reliance and leadership. All self-directive social 
groups for student activities furnish this, but practice in self-gov- 
ernment offers it uniquely. 

(3) The bearing of responsibility is essential for character mak- 
ing and is particularly needed during adolescence to develop real 
manliness. Light-hearted, care-free college life sounds poetic, but 
tends to immorality. Responsibility sobers the frivolous, and helps 
to reform the college sport. 

(4) Sharing the responsibilities of college control puts the re- 
fractory student out of business. There is no fun fighting the 
government, when he is it. 

(5) Most college boys are peculiarly responsive to the appeal 
to their honor for fair-play and co-operation. As with younger 
boys, trust begets trustworthiness. Unless you treat older boys as 
men, you cannot expect them to be manly. Honor them with re- 
sponsibility and they will seldom disappoint you, if the trust is a 
reasonable one. 

These arguments however do not prove the practicability or 
wisdom of wholesale student government. They merely suggest 
discriminating student government, in certain realms of the college 


life. Let me outline my thought as to a practical plan for co-opera- 
tion, in which responsibility is shared by faculty and students. 


A CO-OPERATIVE PLAN. 


The life and work of a college community is really a partner- 
ship between students and faculty, disguise it as you please. Both 
have rights and resopnsibilities which the other party cannot wisely 
assume. Why not frankly encourage co-operation and definitely 
locate and define the mutual responsibilities ? 
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Furthermore, in some very important matters, the faculty are 
helpless. They lack leverage. They simply must depend upon stu- 
dent sentiment and influence. They may set high standards and by 
example and teaching exalt noble ideals. All this will greatly help. 
But student honor cannot be controlled by the faculty. That subtle 
thing, student public opinion, likewise is determined quite inde- 
pendently of the faculty. To influence student sentiment then, the 
faculty must work through third parties, either popular alumni, or 
natural student l!eaders,—preferably both. 

In still other matters, relating to student life, the faculty can- 
not hope for effective control, unless supported by student senti- 
ment. I refer to the government of student homes, fraternity houses, 
and the control of various student interests in the larger life of the 
college community. A man’s private room is his castle, whether or 
not he or his fraternity own the house. Faculty jurisdiction here is 
probably unjust, certainly unwise and doubtless ineffective. Mr. 
Birdseye says quite pointedly: ‘‘Faculty management of the student 
life is almost as unphilosophical and detrimental as is student man- 
agement of the instruction, in unrestrained electives, which turns 
over the pedagogical branch to the control of the individual stu- 
dent.’’ It is a keen suggestion. 

I feel sure, then, that the solution of this puzzling matter of 
student government, which has yielded such conflicting results in 
enthusiastic success and disappointing failure, lies right here in some 
adjustment of the golden mean in Student Co-operation in College 
Government, a frank partnership, with clear division of authority 
between faculty and students, loading the students, of course, with 
as large a share of responsibility as they can wisely, safely carry, 
and probably an increasing share. 

It will be evident that there are three fairly distinct divisions 
of the college life and activities. (1) The instructional and scholas- 
tic interests; (2) the various other activities of the college com- 
munity; (3) the college home life of the students;—that is, the 
college work, the college community, and the college home. I would 
suggest that in controlling the first, the faculty must have a maxi- 
mum of authority, with a minimum of student co-operation; that in 
the second, the students should have a maximum of authority, with 
a minimum of faculty co-operation; and that in the third, the stu- 
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dents must be practically independent, save as the faculty influence 
student ideals and standards by indirection and friendly counsel. 

In the realm of the college work the faculty, as recognized ex- 
perts in instruction, are of course supreme; but they may wisely 
seek student co-operation, the better to serve the interests of the 
partnership. It was a wise Mayor who established ‘‘Kicking Thurs- 
day’’ as an opportunity for constructive criticism which should 
better his administrative efficiency and win for him a reputation for 
fair play. Student advisory senates can help similiarly. 


COLLEGE HONOR. 


Especially must the faculty look to the students to maintain 
high standards of college honor with relation to honest work, par- 
ticularly in examinations. Conditions favorable to the honor sys- 
tem are: A high ideal in the college of what it means to be a gentle- 
man; a high tone of student morals in general; a strong supporting 
student sentiment; a virile, Christian leadership, including the rep- 
resentative men of the college, aggressively and cordially behind the 
honor system. Annual agitation of the subject will be necessary, 
particularly to instruct freshmen and raise the sentiment of the 
new students, on this matter, to as high a level as that of the 
older men. 

It seems to be true in general that the loosely co-ordinated 
student life of a city college, in an environment pervaded by the 
commercial spirit, is unfavorable to the honor system; that connec- 
tion with a secondary school tends to complicate it; and that a tech- 
nical school or professional school, with the imminence of the prob- 
lem of life-support, is less favorable to it than a college of arts or 
letters. The unwieldy bigness of a large college, surely where 
classes are too large and examinations over-important, also renders 
the honor system proportionately difficult but not impossible. 

Students who have had previous training in initiative and 
self-government will more readily eo-operate in college. This prior 
experience is more apt to be gained in private academies than in 
home high schools. The rather rapid growth of self-government 
practice in schools, and all sorts of boys’ club work, assures us that 
the college boy of a generation hence will be far better prepared for 
bearing these responsibilities than the present student generation. I 
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see great hope in this assuring fact. Dr. W. L. Stevens reluctantly 
says: ‘‘The gradual extinction of the honor system seems inevit- 
able, because urban standards are invading the colleges.’’ I believe 
he fails to weigh the counter-balancing tendencies which are more 
assuring. 

The honor system is now working admirably in such colleges as 
Amherst, Princeton, Oberlin, and in most of the older universities 
of the south, where it has had a long and honorable record. I can- 
not learn that it is yet welcomed in the women’s colleges, although 
student government in other matters is elaborately developed and 
very efficient, particularly at Vassar and Wellesley. It is a signifi- 
eant thing that the only case requiring the action of the students, 
Honor Court at Oberlin this last mid-year’s was the case of a young 
woman, a sophomore in the colleges of arts and sciences. 

STUDENT ACTIVITIES. 

In the realm of student activities, in the college community, in- 
creasing authority, in my judgment, must be delegated to the stu- 
dents. Here student traditions, usages, well-tried policies, enforced 
by enlightened student sentiment, are far more effective than fac- 
ulty statutes. Under the latter, the students are restive, if not re- 
bellious, for they recognize that in this field few of the faculty are 
experts. 

The Student Senate has had an honorable record in the main, 
and personally, as an Amherst alumnus, I confess a strong prepos- 
session in its favor. I have never seen a finer statement of the basis 
for student responsibility than the old Amherst Contract, written 
by President Julius H. Seeley about 1880: 

‘*A student whose recommendations have been approved and 
whose examinations have shown him capable of admission to Am- 
herst College, is received as a gentleman, and as such, is trusted to 
conduct himself in truthfulness and uprightness, in kindness and 
respect, in diligence and sobriety, in obedience to law and mainten- 
ance of order, and regard for Christian institutions, as becomes a 
member of a Christian college. The privileges of the college are 
granted only to those who enter into an agreement to fulfill in all 
respects this trust.’’ 

The efficiency of Student Senates is well known. Probably 
their legislative functions should be rather limited; but their judi- 
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cial functions in matters pertaining to the college community and 
the college home life should be sufficiently large to be really effect- 
ive in developing the students’ responsibility and high citizenship, 
as well as in cultivating fair play and the sense of justice. The 
President of the college should doubtless have the right of veto 
over all actions of the Senate, as well as of the faculty. He is the 
responsible head of the institution. But he should use the veto 
sparingly and convincingly, for he rules successfully only through 
rational friendship. 

Let me mention but a single illustration of Senate jurisdiction 
in connection with the life of the college community. 

The unit system of college honors, used in a number of colleges 
(called the ‘‘Census Bureau”’ at Vassar where it is probably over- 
developed) is an interesting attempt to prevent, by student initia- 
tive, the overworking of ambitious and capable students who would 
otherwise carry too many responsibilities of college leadership in the 
twenty to fifty activitics, musical, athletic, literary, ete., which are a 
valuable part of college training. The seattering of these honors is 
doubtless wise. Whether it is wisely done depends on the local method ; 
but if done at all, it should be administered by student authority, 
with a minimum of faculty co-operation. 

In the third and most intimate realm of college life within 
the precincts of the college homes, I should hope for speedy with- 
drawal of faculty domination. Until this is frankly done, I fear 
the natural feeling of resentment for interference will prevail even 
among reasonable students. But even here let us use discrimination. 
Let us look toward student control of student homes, as the ideal to 
be approached, in proportion to the age and previous experience of 
the average student involved. Let there be suitable house organiza- 
tion under responsible student officers with all needful regulations 
adjusted by the student Senate. This is admirably done at Welles- 
ley and most of the Women’s colleges; and of course prevails us- 
ually under the fraternity system. The evils of the latter are not 
to be corrected by more faculty power but by more earnest alumni 
co-operation with the finest student leadership. 


The faculty responsibility for the general welfare of the college 
must of course be maintained. But this will be conserved by the 
President’s veto power. Grant that,—then I believe it will be safe 
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to leave these details of student home-life largely to be worked out 
by the older, influential students through the college Senate. In 
general let the whole matter of discipline be mainly preventive 
rather than executive, with constant exalting of high student ideals 
and a minimum of espionage. Trust disarms suspicion and is the 
most compelling motive for manliness. 

To be sure this is not student government, it is student co- 
operation in college government. Let us frankly eall it that and 
not pretend it is more. In the ideal college community I do not think 
we should grant the students less. 





COLLEGE AUTHORITY 


CENTRALIZED AUTHORITY AND DEMOCRACY IN OUR 
HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


Epwin Dinter Starsuck, Pux.D., 
Professor State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


There can be no question that American Universities and Col- 
leges are highly centralized in respect to their organization and 
control. The power legally is in the hands of some kind of a Board 
of Education mostly composed of business and professional men who 
are in no sense organically a part of the institutional life of the 
University. Practically, the power centers in a President and Fac- 
ulty. In all matters that refer to the running of the institutional 
life of the place, these are autonomous bodies. They make their 
own laws; set their own standards; inflict their own penalties and 
exercise their influence without asking anybody any questions. 
Their constituency, so to speak, in state and church has little power. 
President and faculty are considerate of their constituents,—some- 
times tenderly so, when the budget is in excess of the available 
means, or when the normal percentage of increase of attendance is 
not attained. Otherwise these good people are expected to be silent 
well wishers. Perhaps that is as it should be; at least I see no way 
to change it. Our chief consideration at this time, however, is that 
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students have almost no voice in the control of the institution they 
attend, little feeling of responsibility for its destiny, almost no 
sense that their personalities are caught up into it, or that they are 
an organic part of its best life. The ordinary student feels himself 
to be an attaché, a recipient, an appendage at best, and lucky for 
him if he is not a sort of parasite—a foreign body, drawing vitality 
from the institution for a time and then going away with it. IfI 
am right in believing that the ordinary student has a sense that he 
is a sort of inmate of the institution, who must obey the rules and 
get what he can; who does not have a stimulating sense of partner- 
ship in the place; who can talk with zest about my fraternity or 
our team, but who never can talk with the same warmth about our 
college spirit, or our curriculum, or our faculty, or our institution; 
if the bulk of students at the end of the four years’ course have any 
feeling deep down that the center and core of their own wills are 
aloof from the deepest, warmest currents of the institutional life, 
then something is wrong; for the University exists solely for the 
student,—indeed it has no other reason for being. I fear, however, 
that our universities have become bulky institutions that exist 
chiefly for themselves,—to perfect their own machinery, to preserve 
their own lives; they are closed systems busy with inner adjust- 
ments, rather than with the problem of how they can cultivate the 
soul-life of these entrusted to their care, and burning with a passion 
to be of service, through the students, to church, state, and human- 
ity. Our higher institutions have been developing rapidly, during 
recent decades, in the direction of an imperialistic attitude toward 
students. Professor Stratton, who first set our minds going in a 
lively manner in this direction, points out the anomaly existing in 
our political ideals and our University practices, and also the 
anomaly of anomalies that Germany reverses the inconsistency, be- 
ing politically imperialistic, but educationally democratic. Speak- 
ing of our own nation he says: ‘‘Among a people so jealous of 
private rights, University governments have assumed a form that 
we might heve expected to see in a land of kings. European 
Universities have a constitution that might have come from some 
American theorist. American Universities are as though founded 
and fostered in the bourne of aristocracy. Europe and America 
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are each harboring what would seem properly sacred only to the 
other.’’ 

There are four or five causes that have brought about too great 
a centralization of authority in the hands of President and Faculty, 
and along with it a cleavage of interest of Faculty and student 
body until they stand off from one another in a relationship that is 
not wholesome for either. 


TRADITIONAL AUTOCRACY. 


1. In the first place, a historic strain of autocracy has come 
down from the old fashioned schoolmaster. In the early days of 
America, the schoolmaster with rod and rule, if need be, usually a 
man,—not a lad of eighteen or a woman or much less a frail girl,— 
was a monarch in his realm. He was built, and for a reason, on the 
lines of a sturdy, stern Anglo-Saxon father. He has left us as a heri- 
tage his custom and conception of imperialistic authority in educa- 
tion along with his ineffaceable three ‘‘r’s.’? The secondary schools 
were differentiated from the common schools. The ‘‘Head Master’’ 
developed out of the parent stem,—the schoolmaster, under the 
rule that like produces like. He was well named, for he was ex- 
nected to be superior in wisdom and masterful in bearing. The 
college is a specialization of the old academy and high school, and 
has inherited from these many of its ideas about curriculum, form 
of organization, and centralized authority. 


COLONIAL TRADITIONS. 


2. In the second place, our higher institutions have received a 
strain from the form of government of the early colonies. These 
were under the rule of the mother country, which rule was effected 
through a corporation, or a governor, or both. They were never 
elected by the colonists nor selected from among their number, but 
superimposed on them from the mother country. Our Boards of 
Education are descendants of the early corporations and the Uni- 
versity Presidents are built after the pattern of the early Governors. 


In imperialistic Europe the democratic life of the faculty and 
the University generally, on the contrary, is the direct historical 


consequent of the old Guilds that were established around the idea 
of equality, fraternity and mutual helpfulness. 
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DEMOCRACY. 


3. In the third place, the higher institutions have reaped the 
blessings and also the ills of the naive democracy in which each 
individual is turned loose to do as he pleases, and, being human, 
chooses to be unduly self regardful. There are many indications 
that the earlier colleges, established by people whose passion was 
for equal opportunity, incorporated unconsciously, and as a matter 
of course, much of the spirit of democracy into their organization. 
The spirit of common fellowship often pervaded the life of the Fac- 
ulty and students. They were intellectual brotherhoods like fam- 
ilies or fraternities in spirit. The gradual, quiet transformation 
that now has made of them, perhaps the most imperialistic educa- 
tional institutions in the world, is not so difficult to account for. 
This has been a land of freedom and opportunity. There have been 
all kinds of things lying around loose in America,—virgin soil, 
virgin forests, virgin mineral lands, virgin society, and virgin poli- 
tics. The liveliest and strongest have gone after the benefits, ap- 
propriated them, taken means to hold posesssion against the covet- 
ous, and then, alas, have found themselves unwittingly, as a result 
of wealth, social preferment and political power, proud, arrogant, 
and irresponsible, and pitted against their fellows. Those who have 
not been lucky themselves, have, nevertheless, had something of 
hero-worship in their veins. They have admired Napoleonic success 
and Anglo-Saxen strenuousness. They have passively paid tribute 
and so have had their part in the immoderate inequalities that have 
sprung up. The inevitable outcome of it all has been a harvest of 
Captains of Industry, Captains of Wealth, Captains of Politics, and 
Captains of Education. 


COLLEGE OFFICERS. 


Do I dare say aught at this point about College Presidents? 
If so, it would be in the ‘“‘spirit of sweet charity.’’ They have 
had their temptations and trials; they are subject to weaknesses of 
the flesh; they have been battered and buffeted, and whatever is said 
about them must be spoken in kindly sympathy. They are not 
vicious; they are not ‘‘exploiters of genius’’; they are not wor- 
shippers at the shrine of Mammon, nor devotees of the God Thor, 
with his symbol of the arm and hammer; they are just human. Like 
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all of the other citizens in our primitive republic, with its free 
opportunity, they have seen a good many things lying around loose. 
This time it has not been some irrigation stream or mineral deposit 
that they saw lying unclaimed, but the opportunity for power. No 
one else had been exercising it, and why not they? Indeed they 
have gathered of the treasure in large measure, and why not? Men 
do love power if they are normal. There is no better thing in the 
moral order than a will that can produce, create, and help things 
along. There is not a more righteous joy than the feeling of that 
fine tension of a strong will that can be a living force in the world. 
But enough is a sufficiency, and too much, even of a good thing, is 
dangerous. And men are human. Let us say, with gracious com- 
passion, that it is the fault of the times, of our social order, that has 
placed in the hands of presidents the power of life and death over 
the professional career of members of the faculty and also the 
shaping of the destines of our educational institutions. 

Members of faculties are also human. They have acquired all 
the power that has been relegated to them by constituencies and 
Boards of Education, and have picked up whatever else they could 
acquire on their own account. They have sometimes watched their 
chances to share the responsibilities of the institution with the 
President, lest it should weigh too heavily upon him. Some one has 
happily said that no Irishman could be found in Ireland so poor 
but that he has not some other Irishman dependent upon him. 
Presidents and Faculties together have come into the position of 
almost entire separation from the student body. They have the atti- 
tude of ruler and ruled. They march in stately parades, begowned in 
robes of dignity and state before the admiring eyes of the students; 
they run the institution; they dispense grades and degrees as parsi- 
moniously as possible to students who devote their college career to 
earning these marks and badges as economically as possible. 


INSTITUTIONAL COMPETITION. 


4. In the fourth place, competition has played its part in bring- 
ing about centralized authority. It has been necessary for institu- 
tions to act and act quickly in the raising of funds, in the employ- 
ment of instruetors, and in appeals to the public. The matter of 
winning out in the contest has led us to do much as a hive of bees 
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in creating a queen. We have done everything in our power to 
produce Presidents who are masterful, who can appear well, who 
ean be ‘‘drawing cards’’ in tempting into our institutions the guile- 
less youth of the land. There is no one who will dispute that our 
university and college presidents are of the noblest of our people. 
But we are creating them at too high a cost. It is the fundamental 
axiom of our entire educational system that the end is not so much 
to produce leaders as to lift the level of all. It is growing too late 
in the history of democracy in the world to need to argue the point. 
Still an analogy will be in place. Christianity, during the first cen- 
tury, was a spiritual brotherhood. In the second and third cen- 
turies, they began to have conventions, end it was the custom for 
a bishop and at least one layman to represent a church or diocese. 
By the fourth century, the laymen had been almost forgotten in 
their councils; and from that time on the power more and more 
centralized in the hands of a few of the highest officials of the 
church. The consequence is a familiar fact of history. From the 
fifth century, for several centuries following, the organization of 
Christendom was a closed system with neither change nor progress. 
It existed not for mankind as persons, but for itself and its own 
institutional ideals. In our educational system the laity, the stu- 
dents in our Universities, have long since lost their voice. Our 
educational elders, let us say, that is, members of faculties, have 
been little consulted in our National Associations of Universities that 
are taking upon themselves the right to determine the educational 
policies of the country. We are living in a later age, and must not 
allow the history of the first five centuries to repeat itself. 

The spirit of competition has magnified out of all proportion 
the value of quantity instead of quality. Bigness has bred looseness 
of organization and aloofness of person from person and group from 
group. The tendency toward manifoldness has been augmented by 
the natural law of differentiation, of which specialization is an 
instance, until our institutions are atomistic. Each person has rele- 
gated to everybody else all responsibility for everything except his 
own little sphere of interests. This differentiation amounts in the 
long run to radical individualism and approximates indifferentism, 
the worst disease that can affect the life of higher institutions. The 
only excuse for the large University is that it may have a more 
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highly organic and intense life than a smaller one can have. Growth 
is a disease, whether in plant, animal, or institution, if it occurs at 
the expense of inner co-ordination, refinement of articulation and 
intensification of the individuality of the whole. We have grown 
like a boy in his teens, as fast as our health would allow. The 
rapid differentiation has, in general, naturally widened the gap be- 
tween student and faculty, who are made for each other like eyes 
and hands. The next step, in order to get safely through our stalk- 
ing, educational adolescence, must be in the direction of binding up 
into the life of our colleges again the personal lives of students. 
MECHANIZING. 

5. Still another fact must be mentioned that has made of our 
faculties, against their own will, ruling or governing bodies, who 
are set off against a pack of persons supposing themselves to have 
antithetical interests to those of the University as an institution. 
Through the hasty expansion, already referred to, the machinery 
of the University,—teaching, looking over papers, grading, giving 
credits, establishing standards, ete., ete..—has grown into such pro- 
portions that there is little time and energy left for anything else. 
The enforced result is that the prevailing point of contact between 
students and instructors has come to be in terms of their proper 
advancement and grading in the curriculum, and what they must 
and must not do while resident in the institution. I appeal to those 
present who have spent a number of years as instructors in Colleges 
and Universities whether nine-tenths of the time of the faculty 
meetings is not given up to such questions as marking systems, 
giving of grades, granting degrees, penalties for delinquencies, ad- 
mission and classification of students, control of athletics, regulation 
of social affairs, and the like, which have nothing to do, except 
indirectly, with the inner personal life of students. From the Uni- 
versity of Plato in Athens, Plotinus in Rome, Abelard in Paris, and 
the College of Mark Hopkins in America, we have traveled far. We 
catch glimpses in the New England days of what was called among 
professors a hunger for the souls of students. Those days will 
never return; but we have suffered a loss that is irreparable, if 
there is not preserved in our colleges and universities the equivalent 
of the things they did, as shown in reverence for the divine beauty 
of personality in the lives of our students. 
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There can be no question but that our attitude toward students 
is conventional, mechanical and institutionalistic. Behind us, to 
hold us firmly in our chosen course, besides the causes we have been 
describing, is the wish of anxious parents who forget that their 
young men and young women are not still children, and who say 
gracious things about their favorite institution provided their sons 
are held in check, and their daughters are tenderly ‘‘guarded’’ 
and pampered. 

WHAT IS THE REMEDY ? 


What are we do to about it? How can the student body and 
faculty be brought into closer relationship? How may our univer- 
sities escape a cold institutionalism? What changes will move in 
the direction of most surely catching up the personal loves and 
enthusiasms of the average student into the warm, vigorous, pur- 
poseful life of the institution? There are many things to do, 
certainly. I shall confine myself to a simple urgent suggestion that 
leads, I belive, toward the heart of the situation. The spirit of 
democracy should prevail. Not a sentimental democracy that 
preaches equality and co-operation, and practices autocracy. Stu- 
dents should be given a part, however small, in the control of our 
institutions. It is not my purpose to determine specifically what 
their powers should be. My contention would be that the kind of 
thing students undertake is more or less indifferent, if only they feel 
that it is worth doing and that they do it with a will. It may be 
the matter of honor in examinations. Students can do this success- 
fully, as several happy instances prove, while instructors are power- 
less to cope with it, except at a cost in moral and social attitudes 
toward students that is hopelessly disastrous. Let it be the regula- 
tion of social activities, over which faculties distress themselves and 
still do their work so bunglingly that students wink at it and smile 
at their own cunning. In some institutions students have undertaken 
the control of the daily paper, monthly literary sheet, and a comic 
sheet, from which they learn the meaning of free speech and the 
virtue of controlling it, derive lessons in collective ownership and 
the joy of building for the future. In some instances they have 
been given a controlling voice in athletics, with jadvantage to the 
spirit of the institution. One spontaneous impulse of students toward 
pure sportsmanship, that grows out of facing a concrete situation 
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with responsibility, is worth a half dozen lectures by a professional 
moral dictator. These are only instances of the many possible lines 
along which student activity may express itself. President Drinker 
who has, with remarkable success, encouraged self-government at 
Lehigh University, says: ‘‘It has been my experience that the more 
responsibility is placed upon students, provided they are willing 
to assume it, the better it is for all concerned.’’ Even a small duty 
that students enter upon heartfully, is enough to transform their 
attitude into one of partnership. It is an old rule that interests 
follow activities as the shadow the body. Sympathies and enthusi- 
asms apart from deeds are pale and shallow. When students under- 
take anything in concert they must have organization. This creates 
unity of action and solidarity of sentiment. The fact of positions 
of emolument to be filled, and the need of officers, leads to college 
politics with its fine tension of rivalry and its tang of victory and 
defeat. Let us grant there will arise occasional abuses and mistakes. 
There are instances on record. The number is, however, relatively 
small. The redeeming feature of it is, that whatever failures and 
successes they make, there is in it a preparation for citizenship. 
They are meeting in college life exactly the problems and difficulties 


that they will have to face later. We preach the gospel of learning 
to do by doing in the lower grades of our common schools, but are 


full of the notion of the value of learning to do by obeying, during 
the choice years of young manhood and womanhood, which are 
above all others the time for preparation for the duties and respon- 
sibilities of citizenship. The educational world has had its prophets 
this long time, of the value of social and family ideals among tiny 
children; but by a strange irony of fate, we have been slow in taking 
seriously the same problem during the critical, formative years of 
a college course. 


MORE DEMOCRACY. 


The root of the difficulty is in the need of more democracy in 
our institutions. That would come in a day if all concerned could 
apply the Golden Rule. There is a sort of mental nearsightedness 
in human nature by which it is hard to see through the other 
person’s eyes, and feel his problems. All are furthermore, intensely 
human—biologically human, and want all they can get of power and 
prestige. Universities have differentiated into about four types of 
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personages: a Board of Education, a President, a Faculty, and a 
student body. All except the last would dominate everything if it 
could. The best results will come only when each participates 
slightly in the whole, but specializes upon its own function. The 
Board are specialists upon finance, and should exercise a fairly free 
hand in all the material interests of the University, with only a nega- 
tive control, through the power of veto, upon scholastic affairs. The 
faculty are specialists upon institutional questions. All matters of 
the formation of the curriculum, standardization, election and dis- § 
missal of instructors and the like, belong naturally to the faculty, 
with Board and student representatives, under normal conditions, 
exercising advisory influence. It is as hazardous for Boards of Edu- 
cation to assume responsibility for the complicated institutional life 
of a University, and exercise the fine shades of judgment needed for 
its success, as it would be for the ordinary University professor 
without the requisite years of preparation to run a bank or depart- 
ment store. The President should be Chairman of the Faculty. His 
proper function is primarily an executive one, and in no sense legis- 
lative or judicial. But the prerogatives of students,—what are 
they? I recently asked a professor in a State University, what 
power, in his judgment, students ought to have in an educational 
institution. He replied, ‘‘Power? Why, the power to work and 
work like thunder.’’? When I argued that they were already in pos- 
session of such freedom, he retorted emphatically, ‘‘But they do not 
seem to know it!’’ No one has to urge a graduate student, inter- 
ested in his problem and inspired by personal contact, to work. 
Usually, on the contrary, he must be restrained from too continuous 
application on account of his bodily health. His attitude toward 
instructors, tasks and institution is different. Student bodies have 
rarely come into possession of ther own. Why should they not have | 
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full responsibility for student enterprises and social activities? How 
much the power of the faculty, which is, legally, the responsible 
agent in such matters, should be in evidence, is an open question. 
Professor Payne, of the University of Virginia, where for more than 
a century students have successfully regulated questions of student 
honor, honesty and propriety, assures me that the plan is working 
well, just because the faculty keep their hands off entirely. Under 
such circumstances students are glad to regulate their own affairs, 
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and they do it well. I know of no instance in which students have 
participated in the activities of an institution wherein they have 
broken faith or usurped power. Still they are treated as underlings, 
while instructors keep school, hold examinations and administer 
grades. Under present conditions they are filled with ideals of mili- 
tary discipline rather than infused with social impulses. Why may 
not our universities be transformed into States in miniature, or 


9? 


social communities, in which students are ‘‘the people,’’ each of 
whom is tempted by the entire situation to care, to lend a hand, to 
feel the thought-currents of the time, to know men as well as books, 
to be efficient units in society? In this direction we must tend if our 
new ideals of social righteousness are to be woven into the texture of 
our common life. 


The problem would be easy were we not tempted by the luscious 
sense of power and blinded by a highly developed institutionalism. 
The university exists for the students and not the students for the 
university. No one would care to depreciate the conservation of 
race life that is accomplished through the mere fact of the existence 
of a group of teachers, a body of college customs, and well equipped 
laboratories and libraries. But they are not finished products. They 
are means to an end in a living, growing organism. The end is the 
best life of all and the fullest life of the future. There is a distor- 
tion when the rich inheritance of the past, which the university 
represents, is not directed wholly and purposefully toward the students 
who are to be the race of tomorrow. To this end the university 
may well exert itself to have them feel that they are organically 
a part of it. Each student when he goes out should be, not a 
recipient from the institution, but a real incarnation of its best life. 
He must be in it and of it. The form of organization should tempt 
him into closer and closer heart relation with his school. Let it 
not be, either, a seeming act of charity or missionary enthusiasm 
on the part of instructors, or the best is lost. The advantage is 
mutual. Each student has some original endowment from nature 
to bring to the institution. I have heard it sometimes expressed 
that part of the fascination of the life of a teacher is in the personal 
enrichment and the multi-colored quality of truth that comes from 
mingling with many types of student minds, when each is allowed 
to be at its best. In order to bring out the riches of his nature, 
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generally as yet undiscovered even to himself, the attitude of the 
university toward the student, and his attitude, are almost every- 
thing. It cannot reach him from the outside in; it can inspire and 
educate him only from the inside out. Let our universities be 
decentralized from their organization around institutionalism, and 
recentralized in the personal lives of students. 





THE TEACHER. 
THE PERSONAL ELEMENT IN EDUCATION. 


JoHN H. T. Marn, Px.D., 
President Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa. 


All genuine teachers believe in the personal element in educa- 
tion as the chief element. If there are any who take exception to 
this view, they have not gained recognition. There is little or no 
educational philosophy or literature which does not emphasize the 
person as compared with the material of education. Everything 
fundamental on the subject we are now to discuss has been said 
again and again, and has been illustrated in the lives of the master 
teachers of the world. But every spiritual principle needs constant 
re-interpretation and re-illustration, and there probably never was 
a time when emphasis on the personal element in education was 
more needed than now. 

In the wonderful development of the property and equipment 
of education which has characterized the past quarter of a century, 
the personal element has not shared proportionately. Energy and 
initiative and vision without limit have been directed to the means 
and the materials of education, and to the amplification and exten- 
sion of these, rather than to the true end of education. The result 
both in quality and quantity has corresponded to the effort. We 
have gathered in what we have sought. Moreover, we have used 


the youth as material for our system, and treated him as a means 
for larger and more expensive plants, until the cost of running 


the machinery of our educational organizations is out of all propor- 
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tion to the actual cost of the end to be achieved. Some of the 
larger state universities are now lcoking forward to the time when 
ten thousand students will be enrolled. There is no essential reason 
why this number should not be enrolled if the personal attention 
and supervision necessary for that number are also provided; but 
that part of the program is not given much emphasis. The build- 
ings, the apparatus, the machinery, the plant for that mass of 
people, are the things that fill the imagination and secure the co- 
operation of legislative bodies. The cost of education itself should 
not be so great; it is the incidentals, the buildings, the splendid 
equipment, that cost. 


AWAKENING HUMAN INTEREST. 


Meanwhile the world has become conscious of itself, and has 
recognized the need of social readjustment. The material side has 
been the center of interest—perhaps is yet—but the social or the 
human side is now getting more attention. The popular political 
propaganda to-day is the one which insists on the rights, in legisla- 
tion, of all the people, and the proprietorship of all the people in 
the natural resources of the country. Human rights are the end of 
human activities. This has, of course, always been the case in great 
movements, whether in church, or in state, or in business and gen- 
eral social relations. The pendulum swings, but the general trend 
in the world’s movement is unmistakeable. The world really wants 
to emphasize human rights, and what the world really wants it will 
get sooner or later. 

But what does the college propose to do? There is a vigorous 
demand for more attention to the person of the student. When the 
college once realizes that it must make the student himself the central 
object of its work, we shall begin to see results. The tendency is 
in that direction. We have not gone far, but we are making pro- 
gress. A few prophets have spoken, and some of them have acted. 

When we look at the educational problem we are impressed 
with its paraphernalia, its size, and its complexity. We do not 
remember the supreme fact that the central reason for education 
and the central material of it, have not changed since the beginning. 
There is an infinity of things to know since Socrates, but the master 
and the pupil have changed not a bit; they are the elemental stuff 
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for which education was made. When we once see that the essential 
elements of education have not changed, but only the incidentals, 
we shall be ready to appreciate the problem from the point of view 
of its simplicity, or rather from the point of view of its aloofness 
from the complexity of material incidents. If the world were filled 
with books and laboratories, the real problem would not and could 
not change. 
THE SOCRATIC IDEAL. 


We have to do with the boy just what Socrates did, or we 
haven’t educated him. The ever-growing world has not changed a 
phase of the ultimate educational problem. Let me recall the passage 
in Plato’s Symposium wherein Alcibiades, the hot and vacillating 
youth, tells his soul experience in the presence of the master. 
‘When I hear Pericles and other good speakers I think they are 
eloquent, but my heart is not stirred within me as it is by this 
Marsyas, so that it seems to me that life is not worth living, being 
as I am; and I know if I would listen, I could not resist; for he 
compels me to admit that I am neglectful of myself; and so I hold 
my ears as if to protect myself from the Sirens and run away so 
as not to grow old sitting at his feet.’’ We are not in the same 
class as Socrates, but he is typical of the true teacher. Education 
is person vitalizing person—whatever else it may be. It is the 
miracle of transforming ‘‘stuff’’ through the medium of personal 
touch into a more abounding life. The value of a teacher’s work, 
the only value, is measured in terms of himself. The teacher’s real 
teaching is himself; this is true, regardless of the matter with which 
he deals. It is equally true of the preacher, the politician, the 
workman, anywhere and everywhere. 

Trinity Church was personalized by Phillips Brooks; Dr. With- 
erspoon in his day personalized Princeton College; Mark Hopkins 
in his day personalized Williams College. Shall we personalize 
the college? The answer is ready to hand. Of course we shall. 
The method is clear: get the right men, the right personalities. 
But there is the point of difficulty. To get even a few right men 
is a process requiring time, patience and all the skill and insight 
that college administrators can bring to bear upon it. It is or 
should be the chief function of the college president. Of course, 
he can never solve the difficulties attending it, unless he does realize 
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that it his chief function, and unless he has an adequate and 
sympathetic understanding of it. 


TUTORIAL SYSTEM. 


The problem as a problem has recenty received new emphasis. 
Every man interested in education is watching the workings of the 
tutorial system at Princeton with the deepest interest. It is simply 
an attempt to personalize the college. It is an attempt at a concrete 
statement of the problem. Whatever may be the result, the empha- 
sis it is giving to the personal element is the most significant 
thing in present-day education. It brings out to public view as 
never before in this country the fact that education at bottom is 
not a question of curriculum and the things accessory to it, but 
a question of men. If one institution is willing to spend the 
income of two and a half millions a year to prove its faith in this 
age-long principle, other institutions, large and small, will follow 
the example. They will be obliged to do it. If Princeton wins out, 
23 undoubtedly Princeton will, education will never again be the 
crass material thing it has come to be in these latter days. 

Signs of the revival of the true spirit of education are not 
wanting. In a recent issue of the Nation, February 3, 1910, Presi- 
cent Hyde tells of the satisfactory results of the conference system 
in the department of history, in Bowdoin. When institutions really 
become interested in the personal side, results will be sure to follow. 
These illustrations are significant because they represent institu- 
tional initiative, and not merely the personal genius for teaching 
that has made individuals conspicuous. The colleges have never 
been without examples of great personalities in the classroom, who 
by their own unconscious power made education real. Such a man 
was Channing in Harvard. Dr. Edward Everett Hale in the Harvard 
Collegian for January, 1889, speaks of Channing with much enthu- 
siasm. He was philosopher, guide and friend of every student and 
illustrated perfectly in his own person the conference and tutorial 
systems. He made the English writers living men, and established 
between them and his pupils abiding friendships. Out of Channing’s 
classroom came Emerson, Holmes, Charles Sumner, Motley, Richard 
Dana, Lowell, Thoreau, Edward Everett Hale, Higginson, Charles 
Eliot Norton. In his sketch in the Collegian Dr. Hale describes his 
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method: ‘‘You sat down with him at his table in the presence of 
perhaps a half-dozen of the class, and he stood up and corrected 
theme number 1, praising, if possible, ridiculing, if necessary, and 
pointing out with care all that needed attention. It is personal pres- 
ence that moves the world, and it was sitting by the good man’s 
side and having him tell you the living truth that helped you.”’ 

This illustrates the principle of productive teaching. It is 
sitting beside the good man. There are more ways of doing this 
than one. Take an illustration from the current year. A student 
was doing poorly. The instructor called the pupil’s attention to 
his condition. The pupil was utterly discouraged and planned to 
leave college. Reflecting on the case, the teacher concluded to have 
a heart to heart talk with the pupil. The pupil is now one of the 
most satisfactory in the course. The first treatment applied itself 
to the failure, the thing; the second had to do with the person. 
The regular course would have been to report to the registrar a 
condition, and let the machinery do the rest. The true course was 
to defeat the ‘‘regulation’’ by getting into the personal realm 
above rules and regulations. This again is the true principle of 
teaching. The principle does not always work, but it is natural 
that it should do so. If it doesn’t, there is something wrong and we 
may well inquire whether this man sinned or his parents—or his 
teachers. 


THE MAN BEHIND TITE SUBJECT. 


We are to remember that the personal element in education 
cannot be developed merely by small classes or curriculum adjust- 
ments. It will always be the man behind the subject, whether he 
talk to many or to few, that counts. Any plan or system will fail 
that does not secure men of the type especially required to work it 
out. This is the problem at Princeton or anywhere. The man must 
have sympathy and understanding both for his pupil and for his 
subject. The results depend quite as much upon one as upon the 
other. 

Work of this sort is not done solely in great universities, It 
is often done by teachers in frontier colleges. It is quite as apt to 
be done in the one as in the other. It doesn’t depend wholly on 
culture and knowledge ; they, if sympathetic vision is lacking, may even 
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interfere with the highest type of work. It rests ultimately upon a 
creative and sympathetic spirit. It does not depend upon the sub- 
ject: the subject is dead unless some one puts life into it. Every 
good teacher must raise the dead. Nintety per cent of the teachers 
cf Browning treat his text as if it were the product of a stone 
image set to produce such and such results, rather than of a living 
soul that acted and reacted on the infinitely varied nature of man 
and circumstances around him. English literature lives in spite of 
such teaching, but is having a hard time to do it. 

Any subject is valuable as an educational element in proportion 
to the contribution it can make under the right kind of teaching, 
and the teacher is valuable as a teacher in proportion as he has 
assimilated that essence and develops in his pupil an interest in it 
to the point of enthusiasm. I know, of course, that the teacher’s 
success is dependent somewhat upon his pupil, just as a speaker’s 
success is dependent somewhat upon his audience; but the teacher, 
given young people in his classes, must make them his pupils; the 
speaker, given people, must make of them an audience. 

A college usually takes a real teacher as a matter of course 
and considers itself fortunate in having him. It should rather con- 
sider good teachers a matter of necessity, and consider itself unfor- 
tunate if it cannot provide all departments with them. The college 
is bound to readjust its estimate of teaching capacity, if the personal 
element is to become dominant. It should measure every teacher 
by his personal power; the other things are to be taken for granted. 
We talk too much about educational qualifications—those are to be 
taken for granted. So also with questions of character and exper- 
ience; for with all these rated as excellent, the college may have a 
teacher who is a failure as a personal force in the classroom. In 
that case he has no business in the classroom, whatever his other 
qualifications may be. 


PEDAGOGICAL STANDARDS. 


Every college should be at liberty, without incurring adverse 
criticism, to erect its own pedagogical standard and determine for 
itself whether a teacher meets the special personal needs of its 
students. Often a teacher suggests a commonplace or a harmless 
view in such a way as to set people’s teeth on edge. By doing so 
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he may in the end make himself a pedagogical nuisance. Lehr- 
fretheit should not protect a teacher who has no pedagogical tact. 
If a teacher does some unusual thing, teaches a so-called heresy, 
or violates the ordinary conventions of good society, he may be 
called in question, but if he fails to fulfill the chief function for 
which all colleges exist, namely, to give vitalizing inspiration to 
young men and young women, he may go on indefinitely or until 
he is retired by grace of the Carnegie Foundation. 

The supreme educational crime is the placing of abstract valu- 
ations, systems and adjustments above persons, or rather in per- 
mitting cireumstaneces to do this. When we teach a subject merely 
from the point of view of maintaining a high standard we commit a 
crime, because the only true aim is the vitalizing of the student 
by means of the subject. 

Some colleges make a boast of the number of students auew 
each year for poor work. There will always be a certain number of 
students that should be granted leave of absence in some form or 
other, but even if by reason of great care the percentage of such 
dismissals is no more than normal, the college has reason to medi- 
tate in sackeloth and ashes on its own possible sins in the matter. 
It is a college waste which, according to all principles of sound 
business procedure, should be made as small as possible, should, in 
fact, be reduced to a negligible quantity. 

Suppose the laws of youthful growth and development in the 
personified form of some of these lost lads were to appear before 
the college officers and question them, what would they have to say 
in defence of their actions? Would they be able to say that they 
had given more attention to the lads themselves than to the college 
standards and to system and to rules? The master teacher of 
youth, Socrates, personalized everything. The oracle speaks to him 
throughout his life. His own conscience is personalized, and is 
often in dialogue with him. The whole philosophical system of his 
great pupil, Plato, is in dialogue, that is, in personalized form. 
When Socrates is in prison, the laws of the commonwealth appear 
before him in person and argue out the right and wrong of the 
proposed plan of escape. His own personality in every case vin- 
dicates itself in the conflict with personalities. His life was person- 
alization carried to the ultimate. It is needless to remind you of the 
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method of Jesus, the greatest of teachers, and to tell you that his 
parables and his teaching throughout were his method of personaliz- 
ing truth. It is, hence, a conclusion not out of harmony with all 
the essential facts to say that education will never reach a standard 
of the highest economic efficiency until it is reconstructed on the 
basis of the personal ideal, and until the machinery of it is made 
contributory to that end. 

In one of Professor’s Palmer’s essays he names what he con- 
siders the four cardinal virtues of the ideal teacher. They are (1) 
vicariousness directed and inspired by imagination, so that the 
teacher may project himself into the personality of the pupil and 
literally give himself to the youth for his educational salvation; (2) 
breadth of information; (3) stimulation; and (4) disinterestedness. 
You will note that these all, with the exception of the second, are 
qualities of personality. Even the second is a quality of personality, 
because wealth of information means more than technical adequacy. 
Wealth of information involves imagination, relationship and vision ; 
it means accessory information, used for illumination and stimula- 
tion. It is the information of a Buechler, the great German philolo- 
gist, who made the vanishing vowels in Latin describe the processes of 
civilization. Education is a socializing business. The teacher who 
knows only one subject doesn’t know that subject. The inter-rela- 
tionships of things are so numerous, the roots of things go so far 
back, that the teacher must know much, truly to teach even a little, 
and what he knows must not be merely the facts of knowledge but 
facts of knowledge made tributary to wealth of spirit. 

If the colleges were to reconstruct their faculties in accordance 
with Professor Palmer’s cardinal virtues, how many teachers would 
be left? And yet, it is not unreasonable that colleges should so 
examine and sift themselves. But it may be impossible. However 
that may be, it is time for the colleges to readjust their table of 
values and place at the top for practical working purposes personal 
power. If the colleges insist as a working principle on personal 
power, in time they will get it. They may not get as much as they 
want, but they will get more than they now have. 









MECHANIZING THE COLLEGE. 


THE MECHANIZING OF OUR HIGHER INSTITUTIONS. 


BLANCHE ZEHRING, PH.D., 
Professor Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 


The development of our national life has been much more 
rapid than that of any other great people. We have passed through 
all the stages from colonial times to that of a great nation and a 
world power, in quick succession. The aims and needs of the first 
settlements were simple and direct, for they sought a land where 
they could live in the fear of God according to conscience, and die 
in the assurance of a blessed hope. The struggle for life was prac- 
tical, and they needed strength and courage, fidelity to moral prin- 
ciple and brotherhood, the practice of virtue and faith in God. 

Home, church and school centered on the fundamental needs 
of the mind and spirit of man. Knowledge and character were 
essential elements and the rtligious motive was the animating force. 
The elementary schools gave catechetical instruction, and the first 
colleges were founded to prepare a ministry who could lead the 
church, and shepherd the whole people. Speaking in general terms, 
there was a natural growth along the lines of religion, morals and 
education as first laid down, until the time of the civil war. That 
great convulsion broke up old currents of thought and introduced a 
new series of interests and questions. Soon new economic, indus- 
trial and social problems arose, and woman was pushed into the 
general struggle. In this time of reconstruction, scientific investi- 
gation was active and many mechanical inventions were made. In 
succeeding years, a rising tide of immigration flooded the country 
with foreigners of the lower classes. Labor and capital entered 
on a new era, and have developed a state of active warfare. 

The theory of education has been revised to meet the definite 
demands for many kinds of knowledge and those resulting from 
the great increase in the numbers to be educated. The Spanish- 
American war threw us into the stream of international politics, 
and the United States became a world power with colonial interests. 
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This caused a great enlargement of spirit in the nation. The growth 
of giant industries which operate great manufacturing plants and 
ramify through the whole world has created a commercial spirit 
and a demand for scientific training. The great engineering oper- 
ations—such as the Panama Canal, the Chinese railroad, the Coast 
to Cairo railroad, the building of great dams and bridges, and other 
projects, have emphasized practical scientific skill and given com- 
merce a great forward push. The field for professional work has so 
largely increased that the ‘‘hewers of wood and drawers of water’’ are 
scarce indeed. The general increase of wealth, and its inheritance 
and enjoyment, has created a search for pleasure, a demand for 
amusement, and restlessness of spirit, along with a dislike of disci- 
pline and thoroughness. 

All these things and many others have reacted on the national 
spirit, on home life, and on education in its several departments. 
Our educational problem is one caused by rapid readjustment to 
changing conditions and ideals, but it is due to the complexity of 
living interests, and not to stagnation and decay. 

PRIME RESPONSIBILITIES. 

At the root of our educational problem, as everywhere, stands 
the home. And here the contrast with earlier times and nations 
is strong. Careful training of the young has gone out of fashion. 
Obedience was once considered the first step in virtue, but now will- 
fulness and self-assertion reign where self-control and self-reliance 
are needed. 

Again, the lessons of patriotism and religion are left for the 
school and the Sunday school to inenleate. We have forgotten that 
great and fundamental ideas must be thoroughly grounded even 
before school age. Instruction in right and wrong is the inherent 
right of every child, and the only safeguard for the time when he 
must decide alone. Many students go to pieces mentally and mor- 
ally in their first college term, but is this altogether the fault of the 
college, or is there such lack of foundation in moral principles 
that the youth of sixteen does not know how to practice virtue 
when in the possession of liberty. In a democracy the educational 
system, like the government, is made by the people and operates 
for the people. 

Twe great criticisms have been made on our lower schools and 
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with equal vehemence: first, that they do not fit children for some 
useful occupation in trade or business, though many must soon earn 
their bread and butter; second, that they do not give enough of 
general culture, since most children cannot have a college course. 
Indeed there must be a recognition of differing needs and a division into 
departments of work. Many children have been spoiled for High School 
and College by a bad smattering in the early grades; while others 
under the same process were not fitted to cope with the necessity 
for earning food and clothing. The Higher Education is caught 
in the same whirlpool of opinions and clash of interests. Altogether 
we need a system better and more fully worked out, from the kin- 
dergarten to the university, to do away with the overlapping and 
irregularity of schools and courses of study. The whole matter 
needs to be simplified, while it is better correlated and articulated. 
Our higher education must be adapted to a variety of ends, but it 
must also have a sane basis of thorough training, upon which can 
be reared the structure of true culture or sound professional work. 
CRITICISM OF THE CURRICULUM. 

Take the modern college curriculum, which is spread out thin 
over many subjects and parts of subjects. There is not too much 
study but too many studies, and the minds of the young are pestered 
and distraught not knowing what to choose or why, and the results 
are frequently vague and unsatisfactory. 

Our college curriculum is agglutinative. It is like a Depart- 
ment Store, with a few bargain counters. We have added subjects 
with every new turn of affairs. The germ theory of disease brought 
us Biology and its allies; our new territories have ushered in the 
Spanish language; immigration and labor and capital have intro- 
duced social and political studies ; business and mechanical construe- 
tion have called for all sorts of practical sciences. 

There is a rivalry for number and size and impression on the 
world. The system of education has become mechanical in trying to 
meet the many practical demands; and the institutions are like 
factories running with a full force in the effort to turn out the 
largest number of marketable products. The colleges are busy 
imparting facts and scarcely remember there is any distinction 
between information, knowledge and wisdom. The effort to serve 
God and Mammon has proved difficult—even in education. 
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THE STUDENT FACTOR. 


The college is a servant of the public welfare, but this does not 
preclude leadership. The College must serve that she may guide, 
and to guide one must know the road and the goal. Service and 
leadership are not contradictory terms, but supplement each other. 

But there are other factors in what we have termed the mech- 
anizing of our higher schools, these are the teacher and the student. 

We have said the students represent the spirit of the nation 
and its home life. Each body of students presents the greatest 
variety in their capacity to learn and their aims in life. But 
there are some general traits evident—a certain superficiality or 
lack of appreciation of life itself in its larger scope. Some want 
to be fitted to fill a special chink or to get a certain kind of a job 
that has commercial value, while others care for general culture, 
yet wish to be intelligent rather than educated. They are not in 
earnest in the full and large sense of the word. They do not see 
manhood, virtue and citizenship as the chief good. The deep motive 
of the reality of life, with great ends to be achieved for soul and 
body, is lacking. 

The peculiarity of American youth is its precocious character, 
—sharp witted, with quick insight, and often brilliant, yet lacking 
in depth and in careful and painstaking power to reason a thing 
out carefully and logically. They have the desire to know much, 
but do not love knowledge for its own sake. They show the same 
traits in their enjoyments while in college. The trimmings and 
frivolities of the student life consume much time and energy. As 
some one has hinted pointedly, the popularity of the ‘‘side-shows’’ 
has affected the business of the ‘‘main tent.’”? The suggestion of 
‘‘philosophic leisure’? in which to meditate and think, is quite 
enough to arouse a laugh among students—yet only by reflection 
and thought is personality achieved. For personality, as distin- 
guished from individualism, means self-knowledge, self-control, self- 
decision and self-direction. 


THE TEACHER. 


We have left for the last point the teacher. He is an employed 
agent of an institution and must ‘‘fill the bill.’’ We are ready to 
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concede there is need for at least two kinds of teachers, investigators 
and good instructors. But every kind of teacher who comes in 
contact. with the young must know that life is noble and worth 
while, and must believe that the end of education is to fit the 
student for living. The teacher who has mere knowledge of a sub- 
ject, without culture of soul or true manliness, is only a sort of 
manufacturer of goods. 

There is room for much discussion and complaint about methods 
of teaching. The lecture system is due to large classes and a big 
student body, the effort to give encyclopaedic information, and the 
attempt to handle minutely the scientific divisions of subjects. We 
underestimate the discussion of principles, and we do not attach 
enough importance to the pleasure the student feels in the use and 
activity of his intellect. Mental gymnastics bring the joy of exer- 
cise and growth. 

There was once an old professor at a famous university who 
chided a youth for not coming regularly to class and taking notes 
as his father did. The boy replied he did not need to, for he had 
his father’s notes. It is always the teacher’s problem how to give 
necessary information and drill without being stereotyped,—how to 
have system and order, with discipline of mind, and yet arouse 
spirit and enthusiasm. It is imperative that the teacher keep the 
class alive to the situation of the hour, by his method of instruction 
and by making him feel that the subject has a vital connection with 
life. Education is like music, it must have technique, but over and 
above the technique there must be interpretation. The atmosphere 
of the class room must speak of other things than the bare acquisi- 
tion of facts. The personality of the teacher is the most important 
factor in this, and the personality of the student is the most 
important end to be gained. 

Humanity has two kinds of needs—social needs and soul needs. 
The one practical, the other spiritual. To meet the practical there 
must be system, organization and training; to meet the spiritual 
there must be an ideal, and a vision of things invisible and eternal. 

If our system of education is to contribute to the true success 
of our nation, the teacher must have a phophetice burden of soul, 
and must bear it on heart and mind that the best fruit of education 
is not merely knowledge, but also moral energy and spiritual life. 


























Y. M. C. A. AND COLLEGE. 


HOW CAN THE CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION MEET THE NEEDS 
OF THE COLLEGE 


W. O. THompson, LL.D., 
President The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


In order to approach a conclusion upon the immediate topic 
under consideration it may be worth while to recall a few elements 
in the history of the movement. 

The Y. M. C. A. did not originate in a recognition of the needs 
of college students. It was distinctively a men’s movement in the 
interest of city men. The early history therefore was marked 
chiefly by a consciousness of the religious needs of men, and an 
effort to meet these needs. The evangelistic and religious phases 
accordingly predominated in the early work of the association. The 
progress of the movement developed the belief that young men had 
a special mission to young men. It was seen also that no arbitrary 
line of years could be drawn and the Christian Association steadily 
became the organization of men of all ages in the interest of men of 
all ages. The industrial and social phases of the work brought 
organization and classification in the city association. It was 
entirely natural that in this movement the college man should be 
a participant and that the needs of the college student secured 
recognition. To meet these needs college men were called into the 
councils of the Y. M. C. A. for the specifie purpose of organizing 
and developing the work in such way as to meet the needs of the col- 
lege student. It was recognized at once that many of the accessories 
in the city organization were needless and impossible in the college. 
There arose at once the problem of the college Y. M. C. A. and the 
college student. Naturally enough again the religious phase took pre- 
cedence and was the chief inspiration in undertaking association work 
in the colleges. 


THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM. 
At the outset there were a good many prejudices to be met and 


overcome. The class feeling among students was well enough defined 
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to make it difficult for a lower classman to influence an upper class- 
man. The fraternity man does not readily take to instruction from 
non-fraternity sources. The college man resents a little any move- 
ment originating among non-college men. What may be termed 
the conceit of education fills the mind of a young man so that he is 
apt to be indifferent toward any movement that is not strictly in 
the line of education or his personal desires. The supremacy of the 
vocational idea especially in technical schools has operated to elim- 
inate everything which is not regarded as immediately contributing 
to progress toward the vocation. This is well marked in the indiffer- 
ence of the technical student toward culture courses or any other 
subjects of human interest that do not in his judgment belong to 
his profession. The devotion of these men to the vocational idea 
has made discipline less burdensome, but has narrowed the range 
of the student’s vision while intensifying his work in certain subjects. 
The same law is operative in separating him from distinctly religious 
work. Again we are not to forget that the adolescent period is yet 
present and that its self-assertion,—amounting sometimes to wayward- 
ness and a certain headiness, renders it easy for the student to assume 
an air of haughty indifference to what older men regard as funda- 
mental issues. 

Certain other conditions mark student life. These have been 
frequently emphasized and urged. I refer to the enforced absence 
from home and the easy break which this makes possible with many 
home ties, and in particular the social and church ties in which the 
young man has grown up. The new alignments and the new asso- 
ciations as determined by classes, athletics, fraternities, and the new 
mode of living, bring the student into a new life in which naturally 
enough the new problems are emphasized and the value and import- 
ance of early associations, temporarily at least, are overlooked. The 
new method of work presented in the college, which has often been 
contrasted with that of the smaller circle of the secondary school, 
and the enlarged world of student activities of all sorts, combine to 
fully occupy the interest and attention of the freshman. These 
conditions make him a very much busier person than he has ever 
been before and the danger is that while troubled about many things 
he will neglect the one thing needful. 

In many colleges the dormitory idea prevails and the student 
falls at once into the traditions and experiences that control. In the 
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state universities, speaking generally, the lack of dormitory facilities 
presents a much more serious and fundamentally different problem. 
Seattered at random over a city, these young men are without home 
eulture or any very well defined consciousness of a relation to the 
religious organizations of the city in which they are living as 
students. 

Another feature of the early student life is the sudden assump- 
tion of all sorts of financial obligations and an expenditure of money 
without any immediate supervision. Few of these students have 
ever had any systematic instruction in the expenditure of money, and 
very soon find themselves in the straits of financial embarrassment, 
unable to meet the demands without more generous provision from 
home, and very naturally draw the line of contribution just this side 
of distinctively religious work. It is so easy for social and athletic 
considerations to take precedence over religious work as represented 
in the Y. M. C. A. 

No doubt much could be added to this statement of student 
conditions as presenting the problems confronting Christian work. 
This, however, will be assumed to be sufficient to form a basis for 
the following suggestions: 
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METHODS OF INCREASED EFFICIENCY. 


To begin with, the financial problem is of more importanee than 
is usually believed. The finanees of most Christian associations have 
been so uncertain as to render any permanence in the organization 
impossible. The strugggle to raise money for Christian associatien 
work the country over has been so serious a handicap as to make 
that problem one of very thoughtful study among the leaders. 
Recently in Columbus, Ohio, the several associations joined together 
in a campaign for money for current expenses covering a period of 
two years. This money was raised within one week, although the 
development of the plans occupied a week or ten days previous to 
the campaign. The distribution of the funds raised was made in 
proportion to the needs of the several organizations. This liberated 
the workers from the burden of money raising and made it possible 
for them to give their time to association work. Heretofore a large 
amount of the time, especially during the autumn, has been eon- 
sumed in providing finances. This was the period when the associ- 
ation could do its most effective work among students. The success 
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of the financial campaign has liberated a large amount of energy to 
be applied in the association work. I mention this method for the 
purpose of emphasizing the fact that a Christian organization has 
been compelled to use too much of its energy and waste too much of 
its time in developing its subscription list. The worldly cares of 
the Christian association are particularly burdensome in the college. 
The opening weeks of the year, and indeed two or three weeks prior 
to the opening, are the most fruitful weeks of the year. The lack 
of a financial standing at that time has put the association too much 
in the attitude of a solicitor and not enough in the attitude of a 
helper. Furthermore, the limited resources have made it difficult 
to retain the services of competent men through a series of years. 
The value of such services is cumulative provided men can be 
retained. If a new organization or a new secretary appears annu- 
ally or biennially the strength of the movement is greatly broken. 
The long summer vacation makes it impracticable for a new organi- 
zation to become effective until many important opportunities have 
passed forever. This condition does not obtain in other departments 
of association work. The city is permanent, the main support of the 
work is available, and some one can be found to underwrite the 
association financially until money can be secured. This has not 
been true of the state organizations in their college departments nor 
often true in the individual college. It seems to me therefore that 
an efficient method of financing the association must be provided as 
the first condition of greater efficiency. 


EDUCATING THE FACULTY. 


A second suggestion lies in the importance of educating the 
faculty. Notwithstanding the fact that many of the younger members 
of our faculties have been educated since the college association work 
has been begun, it is true that many of them have not been much 
under association influence. Many of the older men were educated 
before such association work was undertaken. The result is that 
faculties often regard association work with indifference, and lack 
an intelligent appreciation either of the services rendered or of the 
service possible. Something needs to be said, however, in defense 
of the faculty. The cost of living has greatly increased and the 
agencies engaged in benevolent and charitable work have greatly 
multiplied. Most members of faculties are associated with churches, 
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benevolent organizations, educational associations, and other organi- 
zations, all of which make drafts upon their limited income. The 
increased demands of the modern college upon the time of the pro- 
fessor for committee work and the inereased demands of the public 
upon his time in certain forms of public service and the intensity of 
social organizations, especially in the cities, combine to make it 
difficult for the average member of a faculty to give sytematically 
a portion of his time to association work. It is not always a lack of 
sympathy, but a limitation as to time, strength and money. In spite 
of all these considerations, however, the fact remains that college 
faculties need to be aroused as to the importance of association work. 
The religious problems will always be present in the college and until 
some other better organization is developed the Christian Association 
will be the agency most effective in sustaining and developing the 
religious life of students. 

In recent years an effort has been made to secure the co- 
operation of parents, especially in the financial support of associ- 
ation work. This is undoubtedly a good movement. Aside from any 
money so contributed, the fact that parents at home are contributing 
to the association work gives it new strength and must add to its 
efficiency. I venture to suggest as a development of this method 
that individual churches ought to take stock in the college association. 
From one church with which I happen to be acquainted as many as 
twenty-five students at one time were at one college. This, of course, 
was a pretty strong church. So far as I know, it has never been 
suggested that this church should support the college association. 
Why not? It is doubtful whether the church had a more important 
trust than the care of its own sons in a distant college. This sug- 
gestion, however, is not to be understood as limiting the interest of 
the church to mere financial support. An occasional visit of the 
pastor at the expense of the church, to the institution for the pur- 
pose of a pastoral call upon the young men from his church and 
from the city or community in which he lives, would be a great 
help. Many of these men could bring a helpful message and the time 
of their visits could be so planned as to make them most effective. 
The isolation of the college from its natural friends, the pastors 
and the parents, is unfortunate. We shall increase the efficiency of 
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religious work in the college by keeping the natural religious guides 
of the student in closest touch with the institutions of education. 


TRAINING WORKERS. 


Now a third general consideration is offered concerning the 
educational equipment of association workers. Up to date, the asso- 
ciation worker has been too much of an accident. The courses of 
was a pretty strong church. So far as I know, it had never been 
shaped with a view of training young men for Christian work in 
the colleges. We have thought of the social efficiency of the Christian 
man in his community; of the efficiency of the missionary in the 
foreign land; of the efficiency of the pastor in a paticular church. 
Ought we not now to begin to prepare specifically for association 
work in the colleges? The present methods of Bible study have done 
something, as we all concede. Familiarity with the traditions and 
history of the Y. M. C. A. has also done something. It will be 
recognized, however, that the religious problem of a young man in 
process of education cannot be permanently left in the hands of 
untrained men. The fact that a man is a college graduate does not 
of necessity prepare him to lead the religious life of undergraduates. 
I recognize that this problem has had some consideration in a few 
places. The church, however, as an institution, the theological sem- 
inary as an institution, and the colleges as such, have not sufficiently 
aroused themselves as to the possibilities of religious development 
among students. The recent effort to install pastors in college eom- 
munities is a recognition cf this need. Most of these men, however, 
will affirm that the problem is yet new and unsolved. The Bible 
conferences, usually held during summer vacations, have recognized 
the needs of students, but the training that they afford is entirely 
inadequate. It has usually resulted in developing enthusiasm with- 
out providing the basis on which the permanent enthusiasm may be 
sustained. The work hitherto done by the college association has 
been broadening in three lines, namely, industrial, in which students 
are aided in self-support; social, in which some provisions have been 
made for cultivating the acquaintance and social life of students; 
and religious, in which Bible study has been developing, and relig- 
ious life cherished, and evangelistic efforts put forth. My judgment 
is that in general these three lines will be sustained for a long while 
to come. The most important service, as I see it, will be the main- 
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tenance of the religious life of the student, and its slow development, 
somewhat parallel to the development of religious life in the average 
citizen. The evangelistic service is too temporary to be of greatest 
service among students. It seems to me, therefore, that the better 
preparation of the permanent worker among the students is the 
key to the increased efficiency of the association as a religious force 
among students. 

In conclusion, I suggest that the better organization of finances, 
the closer co-operation of pastors and churches, the better educational 
equipment of association workers, will lead to a more definite aim 
and a better program of work. It is true, and will probably always 
remain true, that each college has its local religious problems. The 
city university, the state university, the denominational college, the 
college on a private foundation, together with their antecedents, will 
always give a local coloring, but the essential religious problem will 
be the same in all of them. The open opportunity afforded by most 
colleges is a great encouragement to the better organization of asso- 
ciation work. The difficulties in the problem are not more serious 
than elsewhere. The college will always remain the most promising 
field for social and religious betterment. It ought to attract to itself 
our most talented and consecrated workers. The enormous increase 
in enrollment that is sure to come in our colleges and universities 
renders this field even more important and attractive. 











COLLEGE Y. M. C. A. 


HOW CAN THE CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION MEET THE NEEDS OF THE 
COLLEGE? 


Hersert Wricut Gates, M.A., 
Formerly General Secretary, Students’ Association, Northwestern 
University. 


I am approaching this topic from the standpoint of one, who, 
for some time, has been an interested observer of the Student Chris- 
tian Associations and who was formerly General Secretary of one of 
these Associations in a denominational college. 

I wish to state at the outset that I believe the College Young 
Men’s Christian Association, or some similar agency, is the hope of 
the future, and the key to the religious situation in our educational 
institutions. And this seems to me no less true of our denominational 
colleges, than of our State Universities. 

Having declared my faith in, and loyalty to that for which the 
Student Christian Association stands, and the ideal which, upon the 
whole, it has done more than any other one organization to 
realize, I may say without fear of misunderstanding, that the Asso- 
ciation seems to me to be on the highly Seriptural ground of not 
having attained, or being already made perfect, but I see multiply- 
ing indications that it is pressing on towards the mark. 


MISSING THE BEST MEN. 


The Association has not yet, in a large proportion of our colleges, 
succeeded in reaching very many of the strongest, brainiest, most 
capable men, either in the student body or in the ranks of the 
faculty. Notable exceptions there are, but the main fact remains. 

Moregver, the Association has failed in a large proportion of 
cases, in relating those men whom it does enlist, so vitally to the life 
about them, to the Church organized to promote the cause of Chris- 
tianity upon earth, as to send them out from college to take their 
places in the ranks of the workers of the Kingdom. A good many of 
them seem willing to take altogether too literally the command 
**Stand still and see the salvation of Jehovah.’’ 
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These are the facts which we may as well face squarely and 
frankly, and we may do so without uneasiness. In a constructive 
spirit, I wish to suggest some things that I believe will help to meet 
these needs. These suggestions are not particularly original. I shall 
only voice out of my own experience and conviction what many others 
are thinking and working for. 


WANTED STRONGER LEADERS. 


I. There is need for more mature, experienced, and permanent 
leadership of the College Christian Association. 

The prevailing custom has been to choose for the General Secre- 
tary of the College Association some young man just out of college, 
or possibly still an undergraduate who finds in this work the financial 
opportuniy to complete his college course, or to pursue a year or 
two of post graduate study, or, at best, to gain a year or two of 
experience before going on to larger and more abiding fields of 
service. 

Such a policy is subject to several very serious defects: First, 
it does not bring to the leadership of the Christian Association men 
of sufficient maturity of experience to inspire confidence or command 
respect. I am not overlooking the splendid service rendered by some 
of these Secretaries. Many of them have accomplished results out 
of all proportion to what might reasonably have been expected of 
them, but we take long chances of a less favorable outcome. We 
seek for our professional chairs men who have thought their way 
through the fundamental problems, at least, of their subjects, men 
who have experimented in the laboratory, and if possible, men who 
have made original contributions in the way of scientific research. 
Ts it wise or fair to lay the responsibilities of leadership in this most 
complex business upon men who ean only have begun to solve their 
own problems? If Christianity were simply a matter of creed or 
intellectual conceptions, the case might not be quite so bad, but the 
only creeds that will have commanding power with the young men 
of our educational institutions are those born of life experience, and 
the leaders who are to command the loyalty of these students must 
be able to say, in no spirit of dogmatic Pharisaism, yet with quiet 
confidence: ‘‘I know how this thing works out,’’ and, what is even 
more essential, they must be able to prove their knowledge by daring 
to act upon it. 
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Again, and granting that the younger man may have acquired 
experience beyond his years, there still remains the serious handicap 
of a constantly changing leadership. The most experienced seldom 
get beyond the need of profiting by the mistakes of one year in plan- 
ning for the next, and this has been sadly lacking in the work of our 
College Associations. While attending various conferences and con- 
ventions of Student Secretaries and Association leaders, I have been 


struck more frequently with this defect than perhaps any other. 
The work i: set up for a year’s time, too frequently by men for 


whom that ‘eld has no future. Even should plans be laid ahead, 
the next Secretary and his cabinet may upset the whole thing. We 
would not ve content so to administer any other important insti- 
tution. 

WANTED: REAL LEADERS. 

Closely related to, and growing out of this fact of changing 
leadership, is another difficulty. The international and State Asso- 
ciation Seerctaries, knowing the limitations and transient character 
of the local secretaryship, have been obliged to assume the leadership, 
to supply policies in the effort to secure efficiency and continuity. 
The perfectly inevitable result of this is that in too many cases, 
policies are adopted out of hand, with insufficient consideration or 
knowledge of the local conditions, which may vary widely from one 
University to another. This is the fault of no one; it is a part of a 
system. 

Again, mature leadership is necessary in order that the Secretary 
may secure and maiutain a standing with the faculty of the institution. 
Not as a member of the faculty, for I believe it to be a very doubtful 
experiment to attempt to unite the Association Secretaryship with 
a faculty position. No matter how much of co-operation and harmony 
there may be, the Secretary will still find it difficult to be of the 
faculty and keep as close to the student body as he might without that 
label. Many of his best opportunities for the largest service will 
come to him in the way of mediation, as to one who stands on neutral 
ground commanding the confidence of both sides. But, in order that 
he may occupy such ground, he must be able to a reasonable degree 
to measure up with the average faculty man, in experience, intel- 
lectual ability and training. 

Although what has just been said may sufficiently imply the 
need of choosing for such a position a man who has not so completely 
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forgotten his own College days as to be unable to sympathize and 
have fellowship with the students, this point is deserving of special 
mention. Above all, he must be free from the spirit of the dictator 
or the manager who holds the lines so firmly in his own grasp as to 
rob the student of the privilege of self-expressed activity. Better 
remain on the plane of desultory and comparatively ineffective activ- 
ity than to turn the Association into a well disciplined but devit- 


alized organization. 
WANTED: LEADERS IN THOUGHT. 


II. The Association needs also a method which is in harmony 
with the spirit of scientific inquiry and research. The Student 
Secretary is dealing with men who are at that period in life when 
they insist upon thinking for themselves, if they do any thinking at 
all. Moreover, they are men who are being trained in every other 
department of college activity to think for themselves, to be critical, 
to adopt a mental attitude, and form the habits of scientific research. 
This cannot go on with respect to every other department of know- 
ledge and life, and be thrown overboard as soon as they approach 
the subject of religion. 

In matters of religious thought, he who would be a leader of 
college men, and particularly of the strongest of them, must face its 
problems in the spirit of frank, open-minded, unbiased, absolutely 
fearless inquiry. This is not to be confused with the wishy-washy, 
pseudo-scientific frame of mind, which easily changes its opinions, 
for the reason that none of them were ever very deeply rooted, but 
it does mean that the spirit of dogmatic traditionalism must be ban- 
ished. The need for such a mental attitude will be seen in such 
matters as Bible Study, or in dealing with the personal problems of 
religious belief on the part of the student. We need to approach 
the Bible to learn what message it really has for us, not to see how 
successfully we may force it to substantiate our traditional opinions. 
Nor do we need at all to fear, lest by such a method we shall lose 
the note of authoritativeness in our religious work. We shall simply 
substitute for the authority of the elders the authority of Him at 
whose teaching men were astonished, because He taught not as the 


scribes. 
IIT. There is need of greater emphasis upon the ethical aspect 


of Christianity, rather than the doctrinal or emotional; upon service, 
rather than intellectual belief. 
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This is really a part of the scientific attitude. From the Kinder- 
garten to the University, we are turning in educational practice from 
books to life, from knowing about things, to knowing the things them- 
selves; from purely intellectual attitude to one of choice. The same 
thing is coming to pass in religious education, and we must make even 
greater progress along this line. This is an intensely practical age in 
which we live, and the Church is being challenged as never before to 
produce concrete evidence that it has the spirit of the Christ. 

It was the way of the Almighty when He would make himself 
known to men and win their response, to translate himself into the 
terms of human life. If the young men of our colleges and univer- 
sities are to be won enthusiastically and loyally and unanimously to 
allegiance to God, it will be through a more effective witnessing in 
life and service than we have yet had. We need more meetings for 
practical, definite study of social conditions and needs, and less for 
sentimental devotions. We need more of the kind of revival cam- 
paigns that issue in service, where men are not merely rising to their 
feet, or holding up their hands under the pressure of intense, passing 
emotion, to slip back again after the campaign is over; but, enlisting 
their manhood in service for the neglected boys of the community, 
for the workingmen of the factory, for the poor and helpless of the 
city ; counting the cost, and choosing to pay it, and saying with all 
their heart: ‘‘If this is Christianity, count me in’’; such a spectacle 
as this is enough to gladden the heart of any one, and give ‘deeper 
content to the message, ‘‘The Kingdom of God is at hand.”’ 






































IN PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING THE BIBLE IN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Grorce A. Watton, A.M., 
Department of English and Bible, George School, Penna. 


In the American public school it is impossible at present to give 
any real instruction in the Bible, but among the private schools the 
Bible frequently appears in the curriculum. A number of these 
schools have Bible classes on Sunday morning, held as a Sunday- 
school organization or as part of the Y. M. C. A. activity and taught 
by members of the faculty. Others set apart a period in the week 
when each class assembles for Biblical instruction. This plan, of 
course, requires that almost al] the teachers take part in the work. 
Other schools have teachers who have made more or less advanced 
study of the Bible and who, in addition to other work, offer Bible 
courses. In one such school the courses are given only to Juniors 
and Seniors, and meet one period a week as follows: 

Juniors. Old Testament Narrative: Kent’s Historical Bible, 
Vol. 1. 

Seniors. The Life of Jesus: Stevens and Burton’s Harmony of 
the Gospels. 

Another school provides a more complete course, each class meet- 
ing twice a week. 

1st year: Characters of the Old Testament, beginning with 
Moses. This is intended as an introduction to the more complete 
study of Hebrew history. 

2nd year: The Story of the Hebrew People, taken up in a more 
historical way, from the time of Moses to the Roman period: Blaikie’s 
Manual of Bible History. 

3rd year: The Life and Work of Jesus, a study of the four gos- 
pels: Sell’s Life of Christ. 

4th year: The Beginnings of the Apostolic Church, with especial 
attention to the life and writings of St. Paul: Morgan-Taylor-Taylor’s 
Studies in Apostolie Church. 

It is, of course, only in boarding schools that the Sunday-school 
plan is applied, and it fails to accomplish much unless the students 
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are compelled to remain at the schoo] over every week-end. Although 
attendance may be secured by compulsion, real work on the student’s 
part can hardly be obtained without forcing study on the Sabbath, 
which would certainly be objectionable to many of the patrons, and 
to the school physician. 

In a day school where the whole body of pupils assembles at one 
period for instruction by the various teachers, it is easier to use 
school discipline to secure studying, but in actual practice it seems 
that the standard of the other courses is relaxed when the teachers 
take up the Bible. As a result the pupils cannot escape thinking 
of the Bible as of less importance. Only when the courses are given 
by teachers really prepared and specifically appointed to teach the 
Bible, can a high standard be maintained and the students get a real 
mastery of the subject. 

Even with these favorable conditions a number of obstacles 
appear which prevent earnest study on the part of the pupil. The 
secondary school curriculum is already crowded. The Carnegie Foun- 
dation has advised that no pupil should carry more than four new 
subjects at once, yet in one school where the average student carries 
five new subjects, ‘‘Bible’’ was added, meeting one period a week. 
The result was that the best students with the best of intentions were 
unable to give as much work to the Bible as they desired. They 
could not study with the same zeal and intelligence as in other courses. 

It has been possible to gather from a few teachers something of 
the attitude of the pupils towards their Bible courses. One teacher 
finds most of his students taking hold with interest and doing faithful 
work. A small minority do the task unwillingly and grumble because 
it is required. Perhaps one-half of the pupils wish that they had 
the time to devote to other work, because they do not fully appreciate 
the significance and importance of the work in the Scriptures. An- 
other, teaching in a city day school with a very well-to-do patronage, 
notes some interest on the part of his pupils, but this interest is lessened 
by a feeling among the students that they know all about the Bible. 
They have had, as a rule, several years in the Sunday School where 
they have gained a superficial knowledge of the events mentioned in the 
Bible but no understanding of the significance and relations of these 
happenings. In another school the courses are partially elective and 
during the past year more students elected them than could easily be 
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provided for. There has been, however, some grumbling, some inatten- 
tion, some confusion in examination, and a considerable tendency to 
think as the mass of people do, without taking the trouble to work 
out a personal opinion, or to defend the traditional one. The fact 
that some of the best pupils of the school are guilty of these faults 
indicates that the one period courses do not afford the best oppor- 
tunity for study. Several students, on the other hand, show a real 
enthusiasm, some are known to have urged their mates to take the 
courses, some discuss the issues brought up in class among themselves 
afterwards, some come to the teacher privately for further discussion. 

The solution seems to lie in placing the Bible work in the English 
department. The Bible in English is a monumental piece of litera- 
ture, and the same methods which get the best results in teaching 
Macbeth, or the Idylls of the King, or Macauley’s Life of Johnson, 
are those which will succeed best in teaching the narrative of Moses’ 
life, or the prophecies of Amos, or the gospels,—the life of Jesus. 
Where a Bible course meets once a week and an English course for 
approximately the same pupils meets twice a week it is advisable 
that the Bible course meet three times a week for a third of the 
year, and the English course likewise three times for the other two- 
thirds: This makes it possible to build up the student’s interest in 
the course, and lessens the number of new subjects upon his mind 
at the same time. The fact that students themselves have urged 
such a change shows that it is at least worth a trial. 

The field of Bible study is so broad, containing so much of 
history, literary criticism, and personal experience, that it is hard 
in the limited time to arrange a satisfactory course. But the method 
of studying the classics of English literature contains a valuable 
suggestion for the Bible teacher. This method is to get hold of the 
real meaning of the text under study, and to let the externals take 
a secondary place. Shakespere’s plays, for instance, are studied to 
grasp the plot, the nature of the characters, the motives that influ- 
enced them, and their effect on each other, rather than to understand 
the relation of a play to its source, or to settle its date, or to 
compare its structure with another play. This method applied to 
the study of the Bible has resulted in minimizing the critical ques- 
tions, and the history of the Jews and the literary structure of the 
Bible, and in emphasizing the personal nature of the sections 
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studied. The narratives of Joseph and Moses are approached to find 
out what they did and why they did it. The life of Jesus is taken! 
up to note his acts and words and feelings, and as far as possible, 
his motives. The student comes into direct personal contact with the 
religious experience of the Bible characters, and in this contact lies 
the great value of Bible study for adolescents and the best stimulus 
for religious development. If the pupil is taught the outlines of 
Hebrew history or the date and authorship of the various books of the 
Bible and the critical reasons therefor, the study will have at the 
best a mere intellectual interest for him; but if he is led into a 
mastery of the life experiences recorded in the biographies of the 
Bible or the heart-felt ambitions of the prophets for their people or 
the religious raptures of the psalmists, then he will find himself in 
contact with a living spirit like his own, and he will have a vision 
of the experience that lies before him. His own religious experience 
will be interpreted to him by the light of his studies and it will be 
enlarged and corrected. 

Biblical criticism, however, cannot be entirely neglected. Its 
real place is in the college course, but in the secondary school just 
enough should be introduced to show the students how the Bible is 
being studied to-day, and how the study of Semitic languages 
and archaeology and history contributes to a better under- 
standing of the Scriptures. The students themselves seem to have 
little critical acumen at this age, and a teacher might manage to get 
along without embarassment if he had no knowledge of criticism 
himself; but for the sake of the student who cannot go to college or 
who will read or hear the lectures of some trenchant scholar who 
plunges him pell-mell into the whole subject, the introduction to 
criticism must take place in the secondary school. The readjustment 
of views, which is inevitable, seems to be more easily accomplished in 
the earlier years of adolescence. Even though the student understands 
little of what his teacher says, a turn can be given to his thinking which 
will make him more ready for the thorough instruction of the spe- 
cialist or for his college professor. 
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RELIGIOUS JOURNALISM. 
THE PRESS AND PUBLIC OPINION. 


Herpert L. WILLETT, 
Professor The University of Chicago. 


The religious journal is the product of the interest of a particular 
group in the religious life. It is one of the earliest forms of group 
journalism, and is the predecessor of the trade journals and other 
publications devoted to specialized interests. At first it was hardly 
more than a personal message from a religious leader to his friends 
and followers. Small in size and limited in scope, it doubtless at- 
tempted to perform for the modern age what the apostolic letters 
did for the primitive churches. The editor was the oracle who spoke 
to his religious constituency, giving instruction, encouragement and 
warning to the churches of his particular faith and order. 

As this form of public statement developed through growing 
appreciation of its value, and increasing ability and experience on 
the part of editors, there were gradually added the pages devoted to 
more or less general expression of the group interests, communications 
and contributions. Departments were added and, perhaps last of all, 
in the formal development of the religions journal, denominational 
news was made a distinctive feature. But fundamentally through all 
this evolution the original idea has not been forgotten, that the denom- 
inational paper is to act as the unifying and inspiring organ of the 
particular group with which the editor or promoter is connected. 

But the place of the distinctively religious journal has become 
increasingly difficult to define during our generation. The question 
frequently arises, Is there still a place for such an organ? The 
difficulty of maintaining the religious journal upon the lines of 
denominational attachment grows yearly. The smaller denominations, 
and especially those whose views are highly dogmatic, feel this ques- 
tion less than the greater religious bodies, particularly those whose 
standards of education have tended to loosen in some measure the 
bonds of mere denominational and sectarian self-interest. People who 
are convinced that their particular religious creed is the only tenable 
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statement of the Christian faith will be deeply concerned to uphold 
and distribute their religious publications. To them the editor speaks 
with the authority of an oracle, and every utterance of the paper is 
a final word. There is no doubt that so long as such a denominational 
spirit endures, it will support its distinctive denominational journal- 
ism. 

But the tendency of Christianity is away from this intense 
denominational spirit. The proportion of members in the churches 
who are subscribers to distinctively denominational journals grows 
less annually. This is due to the weakening of denominational attach- 
ments, the growth of interdenominational interests, the perception 
that the Christian truth is not embodied in any one statement, the 
large appeal which interdenominational and undenominational Chris- 
tian journalism makes to the intelligent members of the church, and 
the enormous pressure of more general publications such as the daily 
press, the monthly magazine, and the books that pour out from the 
presses like a Niagara, or are offered so temptingly through the media 
of public and circulating libraries. 

In this condition the problem of denominational journalism 
becomes increasingly acute. Most journals of this class have ceased 
to be productive property unless strengthened by some form of book 
or Sunday school publication which can supply the revenues needed to 
make good the actual losses sustained by the journal itself, or to 
reimburse to some degree those who sustain the journal by subsidies 
and other gifts. The decreasing value of advertising space in the 
distinctively religious journal, both because its clientage is limited, 
and because by its very character it is unable to admit to its columns 
certain types of advertising which are often most profitable finan- 
cially, still further complicates the situation. 

Then, too, it must be frankly confessed that the average denomi- 
national paper, either by nature or necessity, devotes not a little of 
its attention to matters which the average citizen, to say nothing of 
even the average church member, regards as absolutely second-rate or 
even trivial. Church-orders, forms of organization, details of ritual, 
discussions over ordinances, and matters which have to do with mere 
denominational rivalries and successes, fill pages that become increas- 
ingly dull and dreary to the average reader. As compared with 
secular journalism in our day the ordinary religious paper is exceed- 
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ingly dry reading. And it is not strange that many people regard 
time spent in reading it as either wasted or only saved from waste 
by the lessening sense of duty fulfilled. 

On the other hand, if rightly conducted, the religious press has 
unquestioned power to mould public sentiment. The editor is capable 
of exerting a very important influence if he once secures the confi- 
dence of his constituency. When it is seen that he is not merely 
exploiting a personal enterprise, nor is devoted merely to the upbuild- 
ing of his denomination, but is really concerned with the progress 
of the Kingdom of God, his function is a really important one. No 
religious journal can be permanently effective that is conceived as 
a mere money-making enterprise, or the personal organ of a man of 
mediocre character, or the newspaper of a sect with narrow views. 
The spirit of the times and the spirit of the Gospel alike forbid 
the permanent success of such a journal. One of the most important 
elements in the success of a religious paper—a success not measured 
merely in financial returns, but in genuine response to the needs 
of a religious community—is a vision of the Kingdom of God in its 
majesty and world-wide scope, and a passion for its realization. 

The religious journal that is to be of real value to the community 
must be poised, sane and balanced. It cannot commit itself to fads 
and fancies. It must have convictions which are not fanatical, and 
broad views which are not merely the result of wavering opinions. It 
must be willing to face all the facts of the religious life, even those 
which at first seem adverse to its own particular denominational 
position. In this manner alone can it gain the confidence of its open- 
minded readers. 

At the same time it must not be forgotten that a religious paper 
is usually the organ of some denominational body. As such it must 
not be forgetful of the interests of that particular communion. But 
in order to adequately serve its constituency it must not he merely the 
partisan of a denominational inheritance, but rather the interpreter 
of denominational responsibility in the light of present facts and 
forces. More than one religious denomination is losing its testimony 
and becoming obstructive because of narrow-minded and belligerent 
journalism. The only type of religious newspaper that can render 
its constituency the right sort of service is one that offers light and 
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To far too great an extent the religious papers of today are 
devoted to their own denominational interests, to the exclusion of 
those of the kingdom in general. Every religious newspaper owes to 
its readers the news of the entire religious world, in so far as it 
ean find space for it. And especially such news as relates to the 
growth of the churches, their methods of meeting new responsibilities, 
and their expression of new forms of life as the result of the spirit 
of Christ. Many a religious paper that has today the appearance 
of a mere sectarian sheet could immensely improve its tone and 
broaden its message by printing some of the news of the Christian 
world at large. 

Again, the religious newspaper is responsible for more adequate 
statement of the entire range of life outside church organization. 
Political, industrial and social events which have significance for 
the community need not so much record as interpretation. The relig- 
ious editor may safely leave to the secular press the mere details of 
current events; but it is his business to point out the direction in 
which God is moving, as the facts indicate his presence in human 
institutions and activity. The time is past for the vicious distinc- 
tion between secular and religious, to be longer tolerated in the 
domain of intelligent Christian thinking. All the facts which concern 
human welfare are religious facts, and the religious editor is bound 
to interpret them in some adequate manner. 

It need hardly be urged that the religious journal has a very 
definite duty toward current literature. Many of its readers will 
have no other window through which to observe the world of books 
in any discerning and adequate manner. Public opinion regarding the 
kind of books that are wholesome and readable can be formed more 
completely by the religious journal than by any other single instru- 
ment of public instruction. This does not overlook the highly spe- 
cialized function of the strictly literary journals, nor the wide- 
spread value of literary criticism in the daily press. Nevertheless 
probably more books in the aggregate are purchased upon the verdict 
of the religious journal than in any other manner, and the responsi- 
bility is correspondingly great. 

In close connection with this fact lies the duty of the religious 
press toward the interpretation of public facilities like the publie 
library, and such opportunities as there may be for the development 
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of appreciation of art and music. Whatever influence the minister has 
upon his community as a leader of sentiment in the appreciation of 
the right kind of books in the public library, and the right sort of art 
and music, will depend in no small degree upon the character of the 
religious journal he is accustomed to read. 

Finally, the religious paper must itself be an example of good 
morals as well as a teacher of them. It is of no significance that it 
should insist upon sound ethies if its own columns reveal a lack of 
sensitiveness to such ideals, and especially is this true of its advertis- 
ing department. One of the most suggestive sections in Dr. Gladden’s 
recently published ‘‘Recollections’’ is that in which he describes his 
reason for leaving one of the leading religious newspapers in the 
United States because its journalistic conscience was not as sensitive 
as his own on the subject of the advertising that could be accepted. 
Recently there has passed over America a wave of aroused interest in 
this theme, which has swept the pages of many denominational papers 
fairly free of the noxious and immoral types of exploitation to which 
their readers had become habituated. Today the religious editor can- 
not afford to accept for publicity any material which does not bear 
the stamp of truth and sincerity. This reform has come none too 
soon, for it was the unhappy fact that the religious press seemed less 
sensitive to this type of imposition upon the public than even the 
better class of secular papers. 

Whether or not the religious journal shall survive must depend 
upon the service it is able to render, not merely to its denomination 
but to the community at large. It may be safely left to the spirit 
of the age and the better understanding of the spirit of Christianity 
to put under ban more intensely sectarian and untrustworthy repre- 
sentatives of this great fraternity, and thus by a process of the 


survival of the fittest as well as by the conscientious efforts of those 
charged with the tasks of religious journalism we may hope for 


decisive progress in the education of public opinion through the 
religious journal. 











A SURVEY OF TYPICAL CHURCH BIBLE CLASSES 
FOR BOYS AND MEN 


Frep 8. GoopMANn, 
Secretary for Bible Study, International Committee of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations. 


Soon after entering the service of the International Committee of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations in 1901 I began holding con- 
ferences and institutes with Association Committeemen and Secretar- 
ies. The aim of these gatherings was to help leaders to get a better 
grasp of the Associations’ opportunity in promoting the religious life 
of boys and men. As time went on the Associations’ relation to the 
Bible Classes in the Sunday Sehools became a subject of earnest 
thought, and suggested a number of questions. How far were the 
Association classes overlapping those in the Churches? To what ex- 
tent was the Association a clearing house for the best Bible Study 
methods, and the most useful Bible courses? How largely were the 
boys’ classes in the Churches and Associations holding the boys in 
their teens and getting them into the habit of personal Bible study? 
Is a city-wide Bible Study policy which takes into account ‘‘the 
others’’—that vast majority of the boys and men of a community who 
have no slightest touch with Bible Classes or Bible Study, feasible? 
To what extent can the Churches utilize the principle of ‘‘ projected 
Bible Classes,’’ such as over one hundred Associations have conducted 
for several years? Is the Men’s Bible Class movement producing 
adequate results in conversions and trained leaders? Will the Asso- 
ciation classes become superfluous in the development of this latter 
movement? Is teacher training a practical proposition for busy lay- 
men? These were some of the questions which presented themselves 
and finally led to the series of conferences with selected leaders in 
Sunday School and Association Bible Classes, herein outlined. 

II. THE PLAN. 

The plan of the Co-operation and Efficiency Bible Class Confer- 
ences was substantially as follows: 

1. To make a study of the conditions in the leading Churches 
of a dozen typical cities, in their relation to Bible Study by boys and 
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men. This number was finally increased to thirty-three to make it 
representative of a wider range of experience. 

2. To make the facts gathered in these conferences the basis of 
a program for a two to four days’ institute for these selected leaders 
from the Churches and the Associations, in which the winning prin- 
ciples and methods might be discussed. 

3. To show how the Young Men’s Christian Association might 
become a greater factor. 

(1) In developing a larger measure of co-operation between the 
several agencies for the religious education of boys and men. 

(2) In promoting teacher training by men. 

(3) In bringing recent Bible Study literature to the attention 
of leaders. 

(4) In helping to reach the non-church-going boy or man with 
a Bible Class. 

(5) In emphasizing the place and power of the average Chris- 
tian man in teaching Bible Classes and in personal evangelism. 

This plan was carried out quite fully in practically every one 
cf the cities. Naturally the program and the conference methods 
changed with widened experience. But the original aim was not lost 
sight of. In no city did we attempt to study all the Churches, though 
in a few of the smaller places all the Evangelical Churches were in- 
cluded in the survey. The plan simply contemplated a study of from 
ten to twenty of the strongest and most representative Churches in 
the types of work under consideration. Thirty-eight conferences were 
conducted in 33 cities, participated in by 2,968 selected leaders from 
464 Churches and 79 Young Men’s Christian Associations and 
Branches, an average of 78 regularly enrolled delegates for each 
Conference. The key thoughts were what are the facts about boys 
and men and the Bible, in these Churches? How can they be im- 
proved? How can all the agencies at work in this field pull together 
in the largest and best way? 


Il. THE CITIES VISITED. 


The Conferences began in Portland, Maine, September 22, 1908, 
and ended at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, April 26, 1910. Facts were gath- 
ered and interpreted in all the cities named except San Antonio and 
Los Angeles. In the latter city the Conference was held during Holy 
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Week and it was impractical to get the full information which the 
plan contemplated. 

In some of the large cities like Boston, New York and Brooklyn, 
only certain sections were studied, but these included the central and 
most typical Churches. Several special types of communities were 
included, such as manufacturing and agricultural, suburban and col- 
lege towns, inland cities and towns with a large number of foreigners. 
Geographically nearly every section of the United States was repre- 
sented. For convenience the places are divided into two groups: (1) 
Those visited in the season 1908-1909, largely in the East, North and 
Middle West. . (2) Those visited in the season 1909-1910, largely in 
the South, Southwest and far West. 

Group One.—Portland, Maine, Boston, New Haven, Brooklyn 
(four sections), New York (Central section only), Rahway, N. J., 
York, Pa., Laneaster, Pa., Baltimore, Buffalo, Detroit, Lansing, Des 
Moines, St. Paul, Duluth, (15). 

Group Two.—Hartford, Dayton, Toledo, Plainfield, N. J., Char- 
lotte, N. C., Columbia, 8. C., Atlanta, Mobile, Beaumont, Tex., El 
Paso, San Antonio, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, Sacramento, 
Fort Collins, Col., Kansas City, Mo., Cedar Rapids, (18). 


IV. THE CHURCHES. 


The Churches in the survey represented 27 denominations, 
grouped roughly as follows: 


Number of different Churehes..............- 464 
DCNORINGIONG: eles cbs abo 40% Fs 4 CREO 27 
LS 1 ree s 116 
te eee CETTE 96 
athe Sa aris san ON 92 
Comeremational .......oscevccvce 43 
MURINE eee ie Sis. oe oes 25 
Protestant Episcopal ........... 24 
MUR a Src rsercee ¥:3:oo ase sls BOATS 15 
United BPetnren .4. 065660000 13 
RIE fev ors: bias: 3:5 aiviesre-B oare A 9 
OG RONOCAL f5/i.6.0'c:' 00s ee ae vidios 8 
United Presbyterian ........... 5 
OREN oar cipse.cies/d Weve bersoreas 2 
Associate Reformed ........... 2 
WEIBOOUANOOTS os. caaciciwonawene 14 
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It is interesting to note that the conditions vary less in the several 
denominations than in the geographical sections. Successful work for 
boys and men in one Church usually influences the other Churches 
in the same community. On the other hand the most difficult prob- 
lems were found in certain communities like San Antonio, El Paso, 
San Francisco and Sacramento, and were equally serious in all de- 
nominations. It became convincingly clear that the problems cannot 
adequately be met except in co-operation. 


Vv. MEN AND THE CHURCHES. 


In spite of hopes and opinions to the contrary, based on the 
rapid growth in men’s Church classes, these studies reveal the fact 
that the Churches in America are still composed two-thirds of girls 
and women. The 464 Churches reported a total membership of 
230,951, 78,131 of whom, or 33.7%, are males. In group one (East 
and North) 32.7%, in group two (South and West) 35%. The lowest 
average was in Lancaster, Pa., 27.9%, and the highest, Columbia, S. 
C., 35.7%. When the men’s movements have become more largely 
evangelistic than they are at present and the stream of lapsed boys is 
stopped, these statistics will be improved. An interesting comparison 
is seen in the average membership of the Churches in the various cities. 
In both groups combined this was 575, ranging from 1,095 in the 
Brooklyn central divisions, to 204 in Sacramento. 


VI. THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND THE CHURCH. 


The Sunday School furnishes one test of the community-wide in- 
fluence of a Church. Its relation to the boys and men in its parish 
is a touch stone for its all-around efficiency. While here and there, 
in these cities, a Church is found where the Sunday School enroll- 
ment equals the Church membership, the ratio for all the cities is 
only 56%, as many enrolled in Sunday School above the primary 
grade as are reported as Church members. Group one leads with 
62% while group two shows 50.6%. When the large proportion of 
the Sunday School enrollment who are not Church members is taken 
into account, it follows that probably not over 20% of the Church 
members are in the Sunday School. Among the causes for this con- 
dition is the plan of trying to have all the Bible Classes at the same 
hour and place. When the Bible School provides several sessions a 
week, according to the actual needs of its accessible constituency and 
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at other places than the Church building, as the needs demand, the 
average enrollment of boys and men will increase. A modern policy 
will be something like this: ‘‘The Bible School of this Church will 
Conduct Bible Classes at any hour of the week and at any place in 
the parish which will best meet the needs of the various groups of 
its possible constituency. ’’ 


VII. BOYS, MEN AND THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Notwithstanding the remarkable growth of men’s classes in recent 
years the proportion of the Sunday School enrollment over twelve 
years of age, who are males, is still small. The proportion for the 
Churches in group one was 29.8%, in group two 38.1%, and for all 
the cities 33%. In several of the Conferences the discovery of this 
fact, accompanied by the presentation of facts showing how some 
Churches had not only reduced the disproportion but had actually 
enrolled more males than females, quickened the interest and aroused 
many leaders to grip the problem with fresh courage and enthusiasm. 
Tn a number of cities in each group the average enrollment of males 
over twelve ranged from 40 to 55 per cent of the total Sunday School 
enrollment of these ages, in individual Churches, which have well 
organized loys’ and men’s classes. The two lowest averages in male 
Sunday-sclool enrollment were found in Oakland, Cal., with 26.3%, 
and the central section of New York City with 23.3%. The two high- 
est were Raltimore, 43.4% and Hartford, 44.8%. A striking coin- 
cidence is seen in the latter city, where it was found that the classes 
taught by laymen, business and professional men, comprised over 76% 
of the tota! number of boys’ and men’s classes. 

Another interesting comparison may be made between the male 
Church members and the males over twelve, who are enrolled in 
Bible Classes. The ratio in all the Cities was 54.6% as many 
males in Snday School as the male Church membership. Recalling 
again the fact that many of those in these classes are not Church mem- 
bers it is apparent that a small proportion of male Church members 
are identified with the Church’s school for religious education. Not- 
withstanding the remarkable growth in men’s classes, the male Church 
members are still a problem from the Bible Study standpoint. But 
it is a problem which can be solved, as many churches in all parts 
are proving conclusively. 
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VIII. THE MEN’S BIBLE CLASSES. 


While here and there large men’s classes were found, some enrol- 
ling several hundred men each, the average of the 663 men’s classes 
reported in these cities was 24. Experience shows that there are 
several points of advantage in a small class, especially in the results 
shown in making individual men efficient as Bible students and teach- 
ers of other classes. The large classes produce few teachers, and not 
many classes have any plan for graduating men into service in other 
lines of work. In many eases these classes have not passed the period 
where the slogan is ‘‘get the men out!’’ ‘‘Boom the enrollment!’’ 
‘‘Beat the average for last year!’? Only a few leaders seem to feel 
that the-highest honor that can come to a teacher is to make himself 
dispensible as soon as possible. The real test of a men’s class is not a 
large enrollment, but rather what is produces in confessions of Christ, 
trained personal workers, leaders for other classes, growth in character 
and usefulness in the Church and community. The evidence is not 
wanting that a reaction is appearing in some sections in the big class 
movement and that radical changes in ideals, methods of teaching, 
courses of study and types of work must be made to avoid losing the 
ground already gained in attracting the attention of men to the claims 
of the Bible. In not a few classes for men a conspicuous feature is the 
absence of real Bible Study. This is a fatal weakness. On the other 
hand, the most useful, fruitful, and increasingly influential classes are 
those which put the Bible at the center of the life and activities of the 
class, secure the co-operation of the members in the program of the 
class hour, and get their members into the habit of personal Bible 
study. No amount of success in other directions will compensate for 
failure at this vital point. 


IX. THE BOYS’ CLASSES. 


The average enrollment in the 2,391 classes for boys was ten. 
The average number of boys’ classes per Church was nearly seven in 
group one, and three and a half in group two. This is due partly 
to the more intelligent grasp of the boy problem in the schools of the 
North and East than in the South and West. There was discovered 
an apparent lack of appreciation of the boys’ rightful place in a 
Bible School in some of the cities in the second group. On the other 
hand, in no Conferences were the leaders more keen in recognizing 
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the need or more responsive to the suggestions made than in these 
same cities. 


xX. THE TEACHER. 


Who teach these classes for boys and men? The reports show 
that of the 4,379 teachers of boys’ and men’s classes (including the 
1,069 mixed classes which enrolled older boys and men) the teachers 
are as follows: 

Group Group 

One. Two. All. 
TE .cccikonswinne eibeuwanenewneed 50.3% 27 % 428% 
TOE vv cacvanintewd si eent ee ie 146% 306% 19.9% 
Other men, Clerks, Students, artisans, ete. 15.9% 234% 19.2% 
Professional men, Lawyers, Doctors, ete... 10.9% 5.5% 7.7% 
ete Creer Tree 4.5% 6.7% 5.5% 
Male School Teachers .................-. 3.8% 6.8% 4.9% 


100. 100. 100. 


From the discussions in the Conferences, and the facts brought 
out touching the lapsing of boys in the later teens it was clear that 
the absence of an adequate number of strong, well trained, and truly 
spiritual male Sunday School teachers presents one of the most serious 
problems before the Church. Everywhere tributes were paid to the 
noble, self-sacrificing and intelligent work of women who are teaching 
older boys’ classes. But it was recognized that women can not meet 
the most pressing moral needs of vigorous, healthy adolescent boys 
subjected to the frightful temptations so common to the youth of 
to-day. 


XI. ATTRACTIVE TEACHING. 


In discussing the kinds of classes which are most interesting to 
men and which secure the largest results, the conclusion of every 
Conference was in favor of the conversational method of teaching, 


in which painstaking effort is made to provide for and actually get . 


co-operation in the lesson study by the members of the class. Natur- 
ally this becomes more difficult as the size of the class increases. The 
large classes almost of necessity become lecture classes, with some 
notable exceptions. The indications seem to point to the time when 
in large organized classes the entire class will meet together for 
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part of the class hour, and then divide into several groups, graded 
according to the needs of the members, for study of the various 
adapted courses. One of these groups of the better prepared men 
might be made a training class, where men will be fitted to lead the 
other groups, to teach in the other divisions of the Sunday School, 
or in the extension classes (see paragraph XIII). 


XII. INCREASING CLASS EFFICIENCY. 


In every conference it became evident that one of the ways to 
reach, hold and develop boys and men was to increase the educational 
efficiency of the work of the classes. The four ways by which this is 
now being accomplished are: (1) The use of varied adapted, graded 
courses of study. (2) Courses of lectures on Teaching. (3) Teacher 
Training and Biblical reference libraries for teachers. (4) Teacher 
Training Classes. One of the surprises of the investigations was the 
limited use made of either of these agencies. This seemed to indicate 
that in the average Sunday School the weaknesses—in boys’ and 
men’s work—had not become vivid realities to the leaders or that they 
had not laid hold of the available means of improving the conditions 
discovered. For example see the following table: 


Group Group 
One. Two. All. 
Schools using graded courses in some classes.19. % 41 % 30 % 


Having Lecture Courses on teaching........ 11 % 10 % 10 % 
Having Teacher Training Libraries......... 19 % 92% 15 % 
Having Teacher Training Classes for men 

CE chi xdendsicevsenseeseussanihonss 41% 22% 3.2% 
Having Teacher Training Classes for women 

only :cdReR RATES EDEN AS We RES e aE 41% 9.7% TA% 
Having Mixed Teacher Training Classes (80% 

women) cies cha RRwEwE acd ees eee CRIES 37.3% 321% 36 % 


It was found that thorough training, not simply in a knowledge 
of the Bible itself, but more especially in a knowledge of boy nature, 
the elements of practical psychology, principles of teaching and 
methods of collateral class work were not secured by men in mixed 
classes. Where such classes began with an equal number of men and 
women, before the end of the course the proportion of men usually 
diminished and in some instances no men finished the course. 
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XIII. EXTENSION CLASSES. 


The studies revealed an unsatisfactory condition in the relation 
of the Sunday Schools to the vast multitude of boys and men who 
are not in touch with the Church and who are largely inaccessible 
with the present methods. A conservative estimate of the boys and 
men untouched by the Bible classes of the Church or Association 
in these cities is ninety per cent of the total number. Probably less 
than ten out of one hundred of the males above twelve in America 
have any sort of vital personal contact with the Scriptures. Further- 
more, because of the absence of religious instruction in our public edu- 
cational institutions and the decay of home religious training, there is 
growing up 4 generation of young men whose grandfathers knew the 
Bible, but who are themselves woefully ignorant of its most elemental 
facts and teachings. Facts gathered by the writer show that tastes, 
prejudices or the demands of their daily toil prevent a large majority 
of these ‘‘out-of-the-way’’ males from getting instruction in the Bible 
if they must come to the Bible classes at the Church on Sunday, or to 
the Association building at the usual evening or Sunday hours for 
such classes. Two methods have been tried to meet this condition: 
(1) The Home Department of the Sunday School. (2) The Exten- 
sion or ‘‘projected’’ Bible Class. 

The Home Department is doing good work in some places, but 
not much for the most needy. To a large extent those enrolled are 
either members of families, some of whom are in the Sunday School, 
or are those easily accessible to the home department visitors because 
they live in the vicinity of the Churches. Only 32 per cent of the 
Churches studied in this investigation reported Home Departments, 
and less than fifteen per cent of the Home Department members 
reported were males. It may fairly be claimed that, so far as the 
employed boys and men are concerned, the types at present farthest 
away from the influence of the Bible, the Home Department can 
hardly be reckoned with as an effective and promising agency. 

The Extension Bible Class has been shown to be a success in a 
limited number of cities during the past ten years, especially in the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations. There are boundless possibilities 
in this simple, practical, elastic and mobile agency for direct and 
indirect evangelism. In nearly every Conference the leaders were 
led to see in the Extension Class a missing link in evangelism and in 
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elemental religious education for boys and men. This method pro- 
vides a practical outlet for’some of the enthusiasm developed in the 
Adult Bible Classes. Many of these classes are waning for lack of 
an adequate objective outside of themselves. This subject is discussed 
at length, with detailed suggestions in a little book entitled ‘‘ Evangel- 
ism Through Bible Study,’’ published by the ‘‘Sunday School Times’’ 
Co. It was found that only three Churches in this survey had at- 
tempted to use this method. But its practical value was recognized 
and unanimously indorsed in every Conference. The following chart 


was used. 


Places where Extension Bible Classes have been held by 
Young Men’s Christian Associations. 


1. Beaches. 27. Italian Quarters. 
2. Blind Asylum. 28. Jails. 
3. Boiler Works. 29. Mountains. 
4. Boys’ Club House. 30. Navy Yard. 
5. Box Factory. 31. Orphan Asylum. 
6. Brass Works. 32. Packing House. 
7. Buggy Factory. 33. Paper Mill. 
8. Business College. 34. Parks. 
9. Camps. 35. Pipe Mill. 
10. Car Barns. 36. Plow Factory. 
11. Car Builders’ Shops. 37. Post Office. 
12. Clubs. 38. Railroad Supt’s. Office. 
13. Coffin Factories. 39. Reform School. 
14. County Jails. 40. Reformatory. 
15. Dairy. 41. Rubber Works. 
16. District School Houses. 42. Settlements. 
17. Engine and Boiler Works. 43. Shops. 
18. Factory Office. 44. Sash and Blind Factory. 
19. Factories. 45. Schools. 
20. Farm House. 46. Steel and Wire Works. 
21. Fire Stations. 47. Stove Works. 
22. Forts. 48. Seashore. 
23. Foundries. 49. Street Car Barns. 
24. Gymnasium. 50. Tobacco Factory. 
25. Homes. 51. Wagon Works. 
26. Indian Reservation. 52. Wholesale Houses. 


DEDUCTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


What practical suggestions does the survey develop? The follow- 
ing are a few of the most important to which I desire to call the atten- 
tion of friends of the Bible Class movement for boys and men, 
grouped around ‘‘Key words’’: 

1. Investigation. Make a careful detailed study of the situation 
in each local Church touching the boy and man problem; gather the 
data on a carefuly framed questionaire, and face the facts fearlessly 
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and hopefully. Find out why some schools are solving the problem. 

2. Information. Read some of the recent literature on successful 
Bible Study methods, such as ‘‘The Boy and the Church,’’ by Fos- 
ter, ‘‘Building Boyhood,’’ ‘‘The How-Book,’’ by Hudson, the ‘‘ Adult 
Bible Class Movement,’’ by Pearce, the ‘‘Times’’ handbooks for Sun- 
day School workers, and ‘‘Religious Work for Men,’’ published by 
Y. M. C. A. press, which contains a bibliography of kindred litera- 
ture. 

3. Modification. Be willing to modify or change the general plan 
of work, if facts seem to show that a modified plan will give a larger 
place to the boys and men. Perhaps a better grading of the boys’ 
classes, or the formation of a separate boys’ department in the Sunday 
School may help. Several Schools in this survey have tried the latter 
plan with remarkable results. Churches and Associations must learn 
the value of the ‘‘Serap heap’’ for obsolete methods. 

4. Adaptation. Be ready to give up uniformity if an adapted 
graded course of study bids fair to prove more interesting and prac- 
tical for boys’ and men’s classes. Graded courses are bound to in- 
crease in use and usefulness. Adopt the course which best meets 
the needs of the individuals you want to help. Increase and improve 
the material equipment for these classes. The place and the tools 
should be of the best—the difficult and important task deserves it. 


5. Expansion. Make much of the work which the class can do, 
apart from the lesson study. Have other interests, social, athletic, 
moral, civic, center in the class. Multiply points of contact with the 
daily life of the class constituency. Abandon the idea that the Bible 
School of the Church must meet only on Sunday, and that all Bible 
classes must be held at the same hour and place. Week night sessions, 
for some classes, and classes conducted at any place in the parish, 
convenient to the various untouched groups of boys and men, and at 
any hour, are feasible and adaptable to all kinds of parishes and to 
all types of men. 

6. Training. Efficiency in teaching, holding and developing boys 
and men cannot be gotten by chance. Efficiency is always paid for, 
and the cost in time, energy and patience must be taken into account 
and anticipated. There is no short cut to success in Bible class work. 
There must be trained teachers. There is no alternative. It is train 
the teacher or lose the boys and miss the men. Men’s Teacher Train- 
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ing Classes are absolutely essential if better work, and finer and more 
lasting results are to be expected. There is a way to do it, and a suit- 
able time can be found, if the matter rests definitely on the hearts 
of leaders. For example, the following means have been tried: (1) 
A training class held at the Sunday School hour where a picked 
group of men are allowed to have unbroken study of the principles 
of teaching for at least twelve weeks. (2) A week-night class in the 
Church or in a convenient home. (3) A union class of selected men, 
20 to 40 in number, representing several Churches, under expert 
leadership, held on a week night in the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation Building. (4) A similar class at noon, lasting an hour, inelud- 
ing twenty minutes for lunch. (5) Men from these large union 
classes reproduce the work week by week, with small groups of men 
in their own Churches. Helpful hints on the training of male leaders 
for boys’ and men’s classes will be found in ‘‘The Teaching of Bible 
Classes,’’ by Rev. Edwin F. See, published by the Y. M. C. A. Press. 
Splendid training text books are being published by the various 
denominations but they do not specialize on the problems of leaders 
for boys’ and men’s classes. A new elemental course for leaders of 
boys’ classes entitled ‘‘Starting to Teach,’’ by Mr. E. C. Foster, an 
experienced Sunday School man, has recently appeared. The need 
of such special literature was recognized in every conference and 
other books will undoubtedly be developed to meet this urgent 
demand. 

7. Co-operation. The best and most comprehensive policy de- 
mands a larger measure of co-operation by the various agencies which 
aim to connect boys and men with the life-giving influences of the 
Seriptures. Overlapping and overlooking the most needy, friction 
and consequent waste are inevitable in the ‘‘go-as-you-please’’ poli- 
cies at present in vogue in many schools. What practical illustrations 
of co-operation were discovered in this survey? 

(1) A federated movement for studying the field, simple, but 
thorough, has been successfully tried. Any attempt at a reliable 
religious census must largely fail of practical usefulness without 
frank, full and sympathetic co-operation. 

(2) Conferences and Institutes uniting leaders from all the 
Churches. Stronger institute leaders and speakers are thus made 
available. 
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(3) The observance of Bible Rally Day in the fall. Clrarches, 
Sunday Schools, Missions and the Young Men’s Christian Association 
in combination make a demonstration which attracts the attention of 
the Community, as no series of independent celebrations can possibly 
do. 

(4) Men’s Federated Bible Class demonstrations, with a parade 
and public meetings, have been used with great effect. 

(5) A union teacher training class for men at the Young Men’s 
Building has been tried repeatedly and with excellent results. 

(6) A union teacher training library, and reading room where 
the best religious literature is accessible to teachers has been found 
of great value, especially where such libraries are impracticable in 
individual Churches. 

(7) Adapted Bible courses used in common by similar classes 
in different Churches often make possible united policies and in- 
creased efficiency. By the use of such graded courses one of the ad- 
vantages of the old uniform lessons is reeovered—the common subject 
matter for discussion in union teachers’ meetings and training classes. 

(8) The Sunday School Athletic League furnishes a valuable 
means of co-operation in a difficult and complex form of activity. 
Here the experts from the Young Men’s Christian Association gym- 
nasiums can render invaluable help. 

(9) Several kinds of federated work were discovered in the 
survey, such as the Bible Study Cabinet of the Dayton Men’s Feder- 
ation, the Philadelphia and Buffalo Affiliated Councils, composed of 
chosen representatives of the County Sunday School Associations 
and the Young Men’s Christian Associations. In several places a 
Federation of Boys’ and Men’s Bible Class Leaders has been formed. 

(10) It was generally agreed that the Young Men’s Christian 
Association furnishes a natural meeting ground for leaders and a 
logical clearing house for federated men’s work. 

Notwithstanding the distressing facts distovered, such as ineffi- 
ciency in teaching, and training, in evangelism and character build- 
ing, the many lapsed boys, the wandering, unevangelized men, and 
inertia and skepticism regarding an aggressive Bible Study policy, 
the dominant impression is that a new day is dawning. That laymen 
are ready for a forward movement in practical religious living and 
work is evidenced by the Laymen’s Missionary Movement and its 75 
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epoch-making conventions. In several cities these Conferences were 
held after the missionary conventions, and the men who had been 
aroused to a sense of responsibility for evangelism in foreign lands 
were quick to see their responsibility for a larger and better work 
in their own communities and in their own churches. Several hun- 
dred of these men responded to the appeal made in nearly every 
conference in behalf of ‘‘The Fellows of Christ’’ covenant for per- 
sonal evangelism, and hundreds adopted daily Bible Study as a part 
of their personal programs. Many men said that they were ready to 
fit themselves for better teaching. Everywhere there was discovered 
an optimism regarding the future of the Bible Study movement. Bible 
Classes that do not study the Bible, Bible Classes that are self-cen- 
tered and that do not reproduce the spiritual ideals and purposes by 
propagating other classes, and in other forms of service, Bible 
Classes that are not definitely evangelistic in spirit and aim—classes 
like these will diminish. But the other kind—which honor the Bible 
by personally studying it, by becoming ambitious to propagate its 
teachings at home and abroad by life, by gifts, by personal service,— 
Bible Classes which help boys and men to live clean, strong, earnest, 
useful lives—these classes are growing in number and power. In a 
word I believe, in the light of evidence gathered at first hand, that a 
genuine, pervasive and abiding revival of Bible Study by boys and 
men is not simply coming; it is here, and that Christian leaders may 
go forward with the assurance of being a part of a winning move- 
ment. God is honoring the men who are honoring His Book. The 
Spirit of inspiration who has put life into the Word is at work in 
the lives of the leaders. That Spirit, the Spirit of Jesus, the life-giv- 
ing, all-powerful Holy Spirit is speaking to the hearts of the Chris- 
tian men of this generation in unique ways. The rising tide of earnest 
Bible Study will lift every enterprise of the Church at home and 
abroad. Let us ‘‘thank God and take courage.’’ 





THE NEXT STEP FORWARD IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 


Wituiam W. Guta, Px.D., 
President The University of the Pacific, San Jose, California. 


I would indicate as the next step forward in religious education 
a proper understanding of what we mean by education. The term 
is clear when we talk about legal education, or medical education. 
But to talk about religious education is a confusing of terms. I 
disavow any intention of advocating a change in the name of the 
‘Religious Education Association. I do not think any better term 
could have been devised to indicate the stress that must be laid 
upon the religious element in education. But we must not let our 
term give a wrong meaning to our intent. For if we should admit 
that religious education is something apart from education in gen- 
eral, as specific training in one of the professions is, we should defeat 
our very purpose. And those who claim that there can be no relig- 
ious education because what and how we should teach is in no sense 
fixed, as the body of the law or the body of medicine is, would have 
right on their side. If religion is to education what a side stream 
is to the river, a mere feeder, then we must despair of ever coming 
to any uniform basis of belief and teaching. But religion is some- 
thing more. 


Religion’s all or nothing; it’s no mere smile 

Of contentment, sigh of aspiration, sir— 

No quality of the finelier tempered clay 

Like its whiteness or its lightness; rather, stuff 
Of the very stuff; life of life, and self of self. 


This is religion. What is education? No better definition is 
at hand than that of President Butler: ‘‘Education is a gradual 
adjustment to the spiritual possessions of the race.’’ Now if religion 
is all or nothing, stuff of the very stuff, life of life; and education 
is the gradual adjustment to this spiritual possession; then we can- 
not speak of education and leave out of consideration its very heart, 
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—the religious content, the impelling motive. And when our eyes 
are no longer holden +e shall not need to use the word religion in 
connection with education. For education, in the complete sense 
of the term, must include a consideration of man as a religious being, 
and it cannot be education in the true sense unless it draw out and 
develop the religious in man. Education is not instruction. It is 
development of personality. Personality comprises the whole man 
—physical, mental and moral. 

But here a voice is raised and we are asked: What do you mean 
by religion aside from poetry and the emotional? And the implica- 
tion is that we cannot talk about religion until we have come to 
some understanding of terms about which there can be no disagree- 
ment. If we demanded a certainty of this sort in other fields, all 
intellectual processes would come to a halt. For just where we 
think we are most surely standing do we need to take heed lest we 
fall. What do we mean when we talk about science? Do physicians 
and biologists claim that there is no common body of physical know- 
ledge and do they insist,—to use a suggestion of Professor Muirhead 
—that‘‘No education in science could be begun until we had carefully 
segregated children into groups according as their parents preferred 
Kelvin to Rutherford or Spencer to Weissmann?’’ Now I maintain 
there is no more reason to declare that we have no common body of 
religious knowledge; or that we cannot touch the question of 
religion in education unless we segregate ourselves in groups accord- 
ing as our parents preferred Wesley to Martineau or Phillips Brooks 
to Jonathan Edwards. There is a scientific spirit and there is a 
religious spirit. In teaching science the instructor does not lay 
stress on certain men and schools so much as he does on the spirit 
which animated them and enabled them to achieve certain results. 
So the teacher, in emphasizing the religious needs, can draw lessons 
from the saints in various schools of doctrine and belief without 
insisting that anyone of them must be singled out and followed. 
The religious spirit is indefinable, but nevertheless tangible. ‘‘The 
wind bloweth where it listeth and thou hearest the sound thereof 
but canst not tell whence it cometh or whither it goeth; so is every- 
one that is born of the spirit.’’ We speak of the Christian Ideal 
without feeling called upon to declare for a body of doctrine form- 
ulated in this or that Church creed. 
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There are various ways of reachin the mountain top; by the 
short precipitous ascent, by the long winding way, on foot, in a 
carriage, or the cog-wheel railroad. But each method, if continued 
in, will bring the traveler to the top where he can inhale the free 
air and have the exalted view. So creeds and systems of belief,— 
without suggesting any odious comparisons,—are as means which we 
feel I can attain my end in one way and am of the opinion that it 
is a better way than yours, and even although I invite you urgently 
to accompany me, I may not insist that my way is the only way. 
Professor Peabody dedicated the second volume of his ‘‘Mornings 
in the College Chapel’’ to Dr. George A. Gordon, of the old South 
Church, in a most fascinating and impressive bit of verse. He has 
in mind that for twenty years and more ministers without respect 
to denomination have ‘‘guarded’’ the way of Life at Harvard 
College. 


‘*Tending the flame of the Christ as it marks the channel of youth.”’ 
_ And then he asks: 
‘And the task we were set, my brother, has it failed in these twenty 
years, 
Has the light gone out in the night of doubt, or the smothering fog 
of fears? 
Thank God, in the shifting tides of life, the tower of prayer still 
stands, 
And in His name the undimmed flame is fed by loyal hands.’’ 


The religious spirit, the Christ Ideal, the gradual adjustment to 
the spiritual possessions of the race,—here are terms on which, I 
take it, we can agree and these terms stand for the one fundamental 
idea of life. It is not reason we want in religion so much as a 
cultivation of a feeling for things religious——nay, for the thing 
religious, religious by the very nature of its being, namely life. 
Dryden in his poem on a Layman’s Religion declares that 


Dim as the borrowed beams of moon or stars 
To lonely, weary, wandering travellers, 
Is reason to the soul. 


Pascal, the mathematician, stated in one short sentence the 
guiding principle for us here. ‘‘Nothing is so conformable to reason 
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as the disavowal of reason in the things that belong to faith.’’ But 
what is faith? Hegel has dropped a phrase which means much. 
‘In religion the Absolute exists as the poetry and music of the 
heart in the inwardness of feeling.’’ Faith, religion, is the inward- 
ness of feeling. For as Lotze has said: ‘‘What is best and fairest 
and most fruitful in our experience will always be realized in us 
only in the shape of those living emotions which are superior to the 
forms of knowledge.’’ The best minds of this or any age have 
declared for the same fact. So we are wasting words when we try 
to put religion on an intellectual basis only; or on an educational 
basis, if, as we have noted, religion is to be looked upon as only a 
branch of education in general, and not the very soul of education 
itself. 

It would be impossible, we believe, to find an educational insti- 
tution which did not have implicit, if not explicit, ideals of the very 
highest culture and training for its students. For surely none such 
exists. Noble and inspiring and impelling are the words uttered at 
every commencement season in baccalaureate addresses in colleges 
and universities all over our land. At least at one time in the year 
do we feel the pulse beat of our Nation. And that beat comes from 
the rich, red, freely flowing blood of the heart of society—its best 
expression. Now this is religion. We may call it ethics or morals 
or civie righteousness, or some similar name, but in its first and last 
estate it is religion. It is the spirit by which we are actuated even 
although too often we are not aware of the fact. 

This is the aim of education whether it be expressed or not. 
The Colleges of our land hold as their trust the youth who come 
there to turn them out filled with the religious spirit, the Christ 
ideal. If this were not so then education in general would be a 
hollow sham. For the very thought of education conveys the idea 
of such development. And what is more, the students expect, nay 
demand, this very thing. They are after the life of the Spirit, the 
life that gives them the secret to, that opens up the truest, the 
fullest, the most impressive and expressive, life. While they do 
not speak in conventional terms themselves, they are not offended 
when such terms need to be used to convey the intended meaning. 
The spiritual possession of the race they recognize to be the faith 
of the Fathers. And that faith for them is still a living faith. They 
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choose, for one reason or another, to reach the mountain-top. If I 
will not define it in the terms of the Fathers, but they will define it 
in terms of life. Doctrines and beliefs to them are not nearly so 
much the dead excrescences of former ages as they are resemblances 
to living things. They recognize, in the words of Professor Muir- 
head, that ‘‘they are no mere aggregates of propositions mechanically 
combined, but organic structures whose elements have been moulded 
to the forms of the mind or minds of whose substance they partake.’’ 
They will look upon the Christ and believe, with James Martineau, 
that He ‘‘shows us in living definitions what the Christian ought to 
be.’’ They will sing their creed in the soul-expressive words of 
Whittier: 


O Lord and Master of us all 
Whate’er our name or sign, 

We own thy sway, we hear thy call, 
We test our lives by thine. 


This then we would indicate as the next step forward in relig- 
ious education: to show that education must consider the complete 
man—and this means to draw out and develop the religious in him; 
that religious education, therefore, is not a branch of education in 
general, but the very heart and life of education itself; and that we 
need not lose ourselves in the details of specifie beliefs and doe- 
trines, but make for the mountain-tops of life where vision is elari- 
fied and faith strengthened. 
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WORLD EDUCATION. 


THE CHRISTIAN SPIRIT AS A WORLD FORCE. 


Rev. Harry Emerson Fospicx, D.D., 
Pastor, First Baptist Church, Montclair, New Jersey. 


Dickens said, ‘‘We might even save the world, if we got up early 
in the morning and rolled up our sleeves.’ Such a saying as that 
is peculiarly at home on the lips of a nineteenth century Christian 
like Dickens, for, on the one side, the Christian crusade from the 
beginning has claimed the world for its field, and, on the other, the 
nineteenth century with its marvelous development of intereommun- 
ication has made the world into a snug and manageable neighborhood. 

What a neighborly world it is compared with a century ago! 
Then the messages of men dragged leaden wings across the seas, and 
severed branches even of the same race were strangers. Now we are 
bound up into a marvelous unity. Invention has built avenues from 
nation to nation, then widened them and paved them smooth until 
communication is both swift and easy. If, as Fiske says, the universe 
is so a unity that no breeze can sweep the sun which does not sway 
the needles in every compass box on earth, no more can any good or 
ill affeet a community anywhere upon the planet that sooner or later 
does not for weal or woe affect all others too. 

Now over against this new world neighborhood of open avenues 
and intimate communions, stands the Christian spirit aspiring to be 
a self-conscious world foree. When you think of what this Christian 
spirit brings with it for equipment, the aspiration seems by no means 
so mad as the cynic thinks it. 


WHAT IS THE CHRISTIAN SPIRIT? 

The Christian spirit (for example) is a religion of God’s 
fatherhood and man’s brotherhood and from our point of view, I 
take it, any universal world force that shall inform, inspire, direct, 
and dynamize the brotherhood of man must be religious. If that 
world foree is not Christian, then it will be some other religion, but 
religious it must be. That this recognition of unseen spiritual realities 


is a universal and inevitable element in man is a commonplace. 
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Religion is not only thus universal and inevitable; it is 
prodigious in its power, for it lets loose divine sanctions upon human 
conduct. It comes like Peter the hermit, putting a ‘‘God wills it”’ 
behind the crusades. Wherever religion appears, therefore, you find 
movement, revolution, struggle. It sends not peace on earth but 
a sword. It turns the world upside down, The Arabs had long had 
their weapons but they never seared the heart of Europe with them 
until Mohammet, prophet of the living God, laid his finger on their 
swords and eried, ‘‘Go slay the infidel. Allah commands it.’’ It was 
then that the tribes swept out from their little country, conquered 
Asia, devastated Africa, marched up through Spain until Charles, 
the Hammer, stopped them at Tours, captured Constantinople and 
put into every prayer-book of Europe the frightened petition, ‘‘God 
save us from the Turk.’’ Such a prodigious dynamic always is latent 
in a thorough-going religious faith. So when religion is bad there is 
no ealeulation of the damage it will do; when good no limit to the 
blessing. Religion undergirdled Sargon in his campaigns of destruc- 
tion, and caused Abraham to be ealled a friend of God. Religion 
inspired the sneers of the Pharisees against Christ, the reformer of 
their faith, and religion inspired the Epistle of John on the love of 
God for the world. Religion made the inquisition possible, with its 
innumerable torture chambers and its excruciating martyrdoms, and 
religion creates today the missionary movement that girdles the world 
with schools and churches and hospitals. Can the same fountain send 
forth sweet water and bitter? Yet religion does it. For religion is 
life motived by visions of God. When they are wrong they are like 
electricity, gone mad, driving for death. When they are right, they 
are like electricity well harnessed, magnificent in blessing. But right 
or wrong, two things are always true of it: Religion is inevitable and 
religion is tremendously powerful. 

Now the Christian spirit, with its theology of fatherhood and its 
ethic of love, long since has proved its place, shall we not say it frank- 
ly, as the most virile expression of exhaustless religious energy in all 
history. The Christian spirit when its dynamics are let loose drives 
men to a world family under the one father and to a ministry of 
service for every man or nation however stripped and left for dead on 
some Jerusalem-Jericho road. Of course it can be a world force. 
The Christian spirit can neyer be true to itself without being a world 
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foree. And what bigger business today have we who believe in the 
moral supremacy of Christianity than the education of the Christian 
church to a fair comprehension of her duty in the world campaign? 


A MISSIONARY POLICY. 


In the first place the church can make the Christian spirit a world 
force through an intelligent, effective foreign missionary policy. The 


layman’s Missionary Movement, if it did nothing else, would deserve 
the devout gratitude of the church for the way it has reasserted with 
apostolic fervor the primary Christian fact that the field is the world, 
and that nothing short of the world’s salvation is a big enough enter- 
prise to call out and satisfy the complete consecration of a full grown 
man. No Christian is christian until he is missionary with the world 
for the object of his prayer and work. For men at their best are 
naturally missioners, desiring like children to show their good things 
to others, and realizing that no blessing is possessed to the full until 
it is shared, so that wherever a great religious teacher like Gautama 
Buddha has sueceeded in making his followers believe in his message 
as a saving truth, you inevitably have a spontaneous missionary propa- 
ganda as a consequence. If the Christian spirit in the intensity and 
scope and persistent fervor of its missionary campaign has far out- 
distanced anything ever seen before on earth, it is because in addition 
to this distinctive desire to share goods there are added a positive and 
defined idea of every man as a child of God, and a positive and de- 
fined idea of duty as a service of love. When therefore a modern 
man standing on the borders of his province, and looking at the non- 
christian world, says, ‘‘Let them alone,’’ the Christian answers: 
‘*How do you mean? We are not letting them alone in government, 
but either for obviously selfish motives or under the thin disguise of 
pretended altruism, we are conquering, annexing or establishing 
suzerainty over them all; we are not letting them alone in trade, but 
sometimes at the bayonet’s point are opening up markets for our 
goods; we are not letting them alone with our military art, but are 
sending officers trained in our Western exquisite skill of killing to 
train their armies for the wars ahead; we are not letting them alone 
with our vices; but are making every part of entry a modern Babylon, 
and turning over them, whom even Mohammetanism would save from 
drinking, the curse of our alcoholic liquors. Do you mean to say 
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that in this age when every year sees opened up new avenues of inter- 
communication, we really think there is such a thing as letting the 
non-christian world alone? And if we give them everything except 
our best, what excuse have we if this faith in God’s fatherhood which 
is our choicest possession is held back ?’’ 

If now the modern man go on to say, ‘‘ But we Anglo Saxons have 
our religion, the Hindoos theirs, the Chinese theirs. Each one has 
the religion best fitted to himself. Leave them alone,’’ the Christian 
answers, ‘‘How long pray has Christianity been the Anglo-Saxon 
religion? Was Jesus an Englishman, that so naturally out of our 
national soil has sprung our Christian faith? And do you really 
picture us as taking Christ’s gospel as the native product of our race’s 
religious life and trying to force it on the life of others? The Chris- 
tian spirit is no native growth of our religious life, but a graft from 
Jew to Greek, to Roman, and then to our barbarous ancestors, over 
racial differences as wide and deep as any that can separate the east 
and west today. It is too late in the day to talk of the Christian 
spirit as the native religion of any people. There are no Gentile 
Christians anywhere that are not the descendants of missionary con- 
verts.’’ 

Whenever to be sure the missionary attempts to urge upon the 
intelligent men of other races the forms of western church organiza- 
tion or the formulas of western theology, he fails. There is a chasm 
over which our provincial polities and creedal statements cannot leap. 
These formularies of our thought and work are western, not universal; 
they are parochial, not world wide. But wherever the missionary 
exalts the Christ and lets that life and character argue for itself, he 
succeeds. ‘‘Was not Jesus an oriental?’’, they of the East say, ‘‘Be- 
hold he is our brother.’’ If we say to the East, ‘‘ Here is the universal 
master of us all, your brother and ours. We cannot understand him 
all, we need your help. Come over and.assist us to interpret Jesus,’’ 
they will take the Christ who belongs to them as much as he belongs 
to us, and putting him into their forms of thought as we have put 
him into ours, will give to the world a richer and more spiritual faith 
in him than we could ever do. 


PATRIOTIC CITIZENSHIP. 


Another avenue more closely related with the first than we often 
have guessed, is patriotic citizenship. There was a time when it made 
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no difference in China’s estimate of Christianity what Tammany Hall 
did in New York, but it does make a difference now. With merciless 
testing the non-christian world is judging the Christian spirit by the 
publie fruits it produces in a country where Christians are in control. 
So every unjust oppression in industry, every unpunished raseality in 
trade, every notorious political machine undisturbed in its depreda- 
tions, every little child in the mills and factories, every tenement unfit 
for human occupation, every bleod-eurdling revelation like the white 
slave traffic that sends the mind in recoil, seared and blistered with 
shame and turbulent with indignation, every social abuse in a country 
where Christians are in control and could banish publie evil if they 
unanimously willed it, is an obstacle to the world influence of the 
Christian spirit. 

I know a minister whose congregation held a meeting on the same 
night with the democratic and republican primaries and who looking 
over his audience on that night saw not a few men there. Rising at 
once he said, ‘‘Tonight the democratie and republican primaries are 
held in this town. I see some men here this evening who have no 
business to be here at all. While we are singing No. 385, they will be 
given an opportunity to go where they helong.’’ That minister was 
simply playing his part in making the Christian spirit through the 
campaign for national righteousness a world force. 

BROTHERHOOD AND PEACE. 


Another avenue down which the church must move in its erusade 
to make the Master’s spirit an earth-wide influence, is the campaign 
for international brotherhood and peace. The old patriotism was 
compelled to express itself through war, the new patriotism will in- 
creasingly express itself through peace. Once it was my nation against 
the world, now it shall be my nation for the world. Ask the typical 
American boy today who have been the patriots of our country, and 
see how he will run at once through the noble lists of our military 
heroes. He will recall Washington breathing fire into his soldiers’ 
hearts even amid the snows of Valley Forge, and all his compatriots 
and successors in the triumphant annals of our military record. But 
are these our chiefest patriots? There is something wrong with our 
schools, whether secular or religious, when this estimate of patriotism 
ean continue so exclusively in the minds of our boys and girls. What 
of the men who have framed our laws, built our schools, developed 
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our commerce, written our literature, kept alive the spirit of true 
religion in our people, and made the institutions of our democracy 
placable to the will of the majority? As one walks through the cathe- 
drals of England he is doubly impressed with the way the old patriot- 
ism was compelled to express itself through war. Even in the temples 
dedicated to the Prince of Peace warriors are the heroes; but the 
singers, inventors, statesmen, prophets of the race, how meagre are 
their representatives ! 

When in 1895 Edward Everett Hale said we needed a permanent 
court of international arbitration, he was laughed at as a fantastic 
dreamer. Now only fifteen years afterward we have the substantial 
beginning of his vision’s realization in the world court at the Hague. 
There was a time when to ery War was popular but today the great 
forces of our new world neighborhood are set by the very nature of 
their self-seeking against the breaking of the peace. Commerce with 
its international interest hates war with all the passion of her love 
for gain, and any political party which goes to war without an abso- 
lute argument to show the inevitable necessity that pressed them, will 
find like the Tory party, after the Boer war, that they have signed 
their death warrant. The proletarian movement of the wage earners, 
whether trades union or socialistic, is international and is making the 
filling of the ranks with men who will enthusiastically kill each other 
increasingly unlikely. Yes, even when we build the North Dakota at 
the cost of $10,000,000, and launch her amid the plaudits of the crowd, 
the leading paper in the commonwealth prints a picture of the state 
with an agricultural experiment station in every county, and says, 
‘“This is what the North Dakota would do for us if the money were 
spent upon the state.’’ Every intelligent, social and commercial force 
is combining to write over the ancient days of war the motto that 
graces the tomb of the great fighter on Riverside Drive, New York, 
‘‘Let us have peace.’’ It is the only word on the warrior’s tomb. 

Nor is this longer the vague dreaming of a visionary. It is get- 
ting into the blood of our people. For example we celebrate each year 
the anniversary of our victory over England in the war of independ- 
ence, but who would not look with horror upon the repetition of that 
strife? ‘‘The nineteenth century has made the world into a neigh- 
borhood,’’ said Joseph Cooke, and if the Christians upon earth unani- 
mously will it, ‘‘The twentieth century can make the world into a 
brotherhood.’’ 
































CHURCH AND CIVIC EDUCATION. 


COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES AS A MEANS OF EDUCATION 
IN CIVIC RIGHTEOUSNESS 


GranAam Taytor, D.D., 
Professor of Social Economics Chicago Theological Seminary and 
President Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy. 


The church and the city and state have not always been friends, 
but they have never been strangers. The Christian church was born 
in the city. It took its very name from the Greek town meeting. The 
spiritual relationships of its members to God and fellowmen are de- 
seribed in such civic terms as ‘‘ Fellow citizens,’’ ‘‘ Commonwealth,’’ 
**Kingdom,’’ ‘‘City of God.’’ The chief of the apostles urged the 
Christians of Phillipi to live the Christian life by the exhortation, 
‘Only let your citizenship be as heecometh the gospel of Christ.”’ 

Notwithstanding the hestility of state and city, the vision of the 
seer of Patmos, from the very beginning and never so much as now, 
is the consummation of Christianity. Despite erucifying Jerusalem, 
contemptuous Athens, perseeuting Rome, this vision of Christianity 
triumphant is that of a city not captive to the church and obseured 
by the glory of the temple, but of an earthly city so heavenly, a state 
so sacred, a community so truly a communion, that in finding it the 
chureh loses its own life and loses sight of its own temple in the glory 
of the city of God. 

Toward this ideal of civie righteousness and spiritual relationship 
all christendom has moved with varying pace. In every land and 
age church polities have been modified by, if not conformed to, the 
type of political organization. Sometimes the polity has deteriorated 


to the lower level of politics. At other times the spiritual ideal has 
transformed city and state. Our New England forefathers established 


a democracy which was both civic and religious. The town meeting 
was the civie assembly of.the church membership. The church meet- 
ing was the religious gathering of the citizens. At the center of 
every one of their original towns they planted their ‘‘Center Church.”’ 
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Ever since they led the advance movement of modern progress, 
what formerly were the exclusive prerogatives of the church have 
steadily been shared or assumed by the state, the county and the mu- 
nicipality. The Canon law, through which all the justice there was, 
had at times been administered, has long since been superseded by the 
undisputed sway of the civil law. Courts of justice everywhere have 
thrown the protection of the state over the people who used to flee to 
the chureh as their only refuge, finding safety from the pursuing 
avenger only as they clung to the horns of the altar. The massive 
walls and oaken doors of our most ancient shrines show them to have 
been half fortress, half sanctuary. Education and culture for which 
all were once dependent upon the church and its ministry are now 
provided free to all in city, town and hamlet throughout the nation, 
by the publie school, the State University, and the public library. 
Philanthropy, first-born of the pentecostal spirit, is claimed by county 
and state, city and nation, as equally their prerogatives. In every 
large center of population public charities far exceed in volume, 
equipment and institutional expression, the voluntary agencies of the 
chureh and of private benevolence. 


HAS THE CHURCH LOST THE CIVIC IDEAL? 


What does this mean? That the church has lost its civie ideal? 
That the state has usurped the church’s function? That the churches 
are being superseded in the sphere of public activities? No. It 
means that the churches have been building better than they knew; 
that they have served religion so well as to have lodged its ideals and 
spirit far beyond their own constituency and control; that these civic 
ideals of the Christian faith and hope have overflowed beyond the 
walls of their own sanctuary, beyond the confines of creed, beyond the 
boundaries of church membership. It means that religion is out in 
the open, on all the face of the earth, among rocks and trees, on the 
common soil of the common people, under God’s stars, where it be- 
longs. It means that religion is not a sphere by itself, is not a part 
of life, is not a portion of the universe, but is life itself, the normal 
existence, the characteristic of a normal life, and of the very universe 
of God. 

Because of this very fact that the ideals and spirit of religion 
have outgrown the confines and control of the church, the churches 
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are needed no less but all the more, fo maintain, apply, propa ate 
and perpetuate therein their purity and power. Now that they have 
become common property, more than ever they depend for their 
realization upon a ‘‘Like common faith.’’ 


RELIGION SAVED BY SENSE. 


How shall the genuineness and power of these spiritual ideals 
and religious motives be maintained in the eivie polity and the 
church’s policy except by being kept in vital connection with their 
source? To keep this connection vital between the church and the 
spheres of public life where its ideals are to be realized, impose mighty 
tasks. ‘‘To fulfill one’s obligations as a citizen in a democracy and 
stand up to its full responsibilities, without casting a wistful look 
over one’s shoulder to the retreat of the monastery,’’—this, says Prof. 
Nash, ‘‘is a mighty day’s work.’’ Whiteing concludes his remarkable 
story, Number Five John St., by the declaration that ‘‘To survive 
democracy must be a religion, with its passion, its altar and its 
sacrifice.’’ 


Only by the religious passion in politics can the mightier task of 
re-adjusting the chureh and the state to each other be undertaken 
or fulfilled. They must be aligned at first in the individual life of 
those who are citizens because they are Christians, and Christians 
because they are citizens, whose religion insists upon expressing itself 
in terms political, economic, industrial; to whom the church is an 
‘institution whose highest mission is to build the communitly up out 
of itself and not itself out of the community ; who cannot and will not 
abide a community of Christians which is not a Christian community. 


EDUCATIONAL THROUGH COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES. 


In the community activities of the local churches and Christian 
agencies will be found the means of educating not only the church 
membership but the body politic in civie righteousness. Christian 
families can locate their homes, or at least their joint effort, in the 
community that most needs them. They can cross that frontier in 
the rear, in the cities and ‘‘old wastes’’ of christendom, as well as the 
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frontier in front, where foreign missionary fields and home mission 
church extension demand their money and their sons and daughters. 
The modern migration of nations has made the immigrant popula- 
tions in our city centers, surrounding our industrial plants, in our 
construction camps, and all along the highways and byways of the 
nation, as needy, if not needier, than the lands from which they came. 

This identification of a household home with a neighborhood, 
which is the genius of the social settlement movement, may center at 
a family hearth in these settlement households the activities not only 
of a mission or a church, but of an entire community. Engaging 
in the community activities has educated both the residents and the 
neighbors in the ideals of civie righeousness, and trained them in the 
most direct and effective means for their realization. In the district 
school, in country or city, there may be found, ready at hand, com- 
mon ground, building equipment and accepted methods of co-operation 
in which church people can work together with all their fellow citizens 
for the common good. Public playgrounds and recreation centers 
for children and adults afford opportunity for the solution of the 
leisure problem, which is as great as the labor problem. The play- 
ground association may lead to the juvenile protective work and to 
the ‘‘big brother’’ helpfulness in co-operation with the juvenile court. 
The Young People’s Bible Class, or ‘‘Ladies’ Aid’’ are in the direct 
line of progress toward a local improvement society, a Chautauqua 
circle, a public library league and a woman’s club in more compre- 
hensive work for the whole community. The justice of the prophets, 
and the brotherhood of the apostles are spiritual propositions which 
imperatively demand the corollaries of economic justice and industrial 
peace, of Christian intercession and mediation, of constructive and 
remedial legislation for improving the conditions of labor. 

These community activities cannot proceed long or far without 
necessitating and making possible political action for the improvement 
of local civie conditions and administration. When by the co-operation 
of ‘‘The Survey’’ magazine and the Russell Sage Foundation, the 
facts of the living and working conditions in the city of Pittsburg 
were investigated, accurately ascertained and published, public opin- 
ion secured from the City Council the authorization of a ‘‘ Civic 
Commission,’’ and from the vote of the people a bond issue of nearly 
seven millions of dollars for the rehabilitation of the town. 
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WHAT HAS BEEN DONE. 


In Chicago, the co-operation of scattered households and other 
groups in community activities gradually found its legitimate and 
necessary expression in the political regeneration of the City Council 
through the leadership of the Municipal Voters’ League. Throughout 
this movement it was found that the detachment of any part of the 
population from the whole, or of the whole from any part, was as 
demoralizing, belittling and paralyzing to one as to the other. People 
lose pride and power in their citizenship with the loss of their neigh- 
borly relations and community activities. And, on the other hand, 
these neighborly relations become interesting, influential and worth 
while only when they are made effective in promoting the progress 
of the whole city. It was the appeal of the whole city of Chicago for 
better aldermen in the City Council that awakened the pride and 
brought into action the people of each ward. The local community 
relationships and activities were the sources of civic progress. But 
nothing less than the whole city was the source of inspiration for 
neighborhood spirit and co-operation. As surely as detachment 
resulted in apathy and demoralization to both, so surely the re-attach- 
ment of each to the other and the identification of both in the common 
cause was found to be the open secret of successful democracy. 

In these community activities are found the means of civie eduea- 
tion. They educate us out of ‘‘the goodness fallacy.’’ In civie action 
we find that it is not enough to be good, but that we must be better 
than good, that is, efficient. The demand for efficiency has produced 
out of the practical experience in these community activities ‘‘The 
Chicago School of Civies and Philanthropy.’’ It is the instrumental- 
ity through which the educational and civie agencies unite to furnish 
a technical training for volunteer and paid workers, by means of the 
scientific work of the class room and the practice of the great city 
field. The departments of the city government and the specialists 
at their head thus co-operate with professors of economics and the 
experts directing the great voluntary philanthropic and civic agencies 
to provide the unique combination of technical instruction and labor- 
atory work akin to the medical school and its clinic. And the demand 
for trained and experienced workers in volunteer and paid positions 
has always far exceeded the supply furnished by this school within 
the seven years of its experience. 
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To profit by the engagements of its own members in such com- 
munity activities the church must face forward in two directions. It 
must exact of itself and its leaders the recognition and loyalty to 
a formative ideal of the individual and community life. It must 
formulate and execute a constructive policy for realizing in personal 
experience and in community action this formative ideal. Its weak- 
ness has been in standing mainly if not altogether for a negative 
ideal and policy, by insisting chiefly upon what an individual or a 
community shall not do and shall not be. Affirmations, not regations, 
the demand of the time. Formation rather than reformation is the 
insistence of a constructive age. ‘‘One formatory is worth a thousand 
reformatories,’’ is the dictum of Horace Mann, the prophet and 
apostle of the American Public School System. When the American 
churches unite to proclaim the formative ideal of their ‘‘gospel of 
the kingdom’’ and co-operate to realize it in American life they will 
go far toward fulfilling the prophetic vision of the last of the apostles 
of the ‘‘City of God, coming down out of heaven from God,’’ pre- 
pared as the earthly bride of the heavenly bridegroom. 





METHODS OF TRAINING IN SOCIAL SERVICE 


SAMUEL Z. Barten, D. D. 
Des Moines College, Des Moines, Ia. 


In considering the work of the church in training the young peo- 
ple for social service, it is needful to suggest means and methods by 
which this training may be secured. 

1. The first thing is for the church to create the conviction in all 
of its members that life means service. It is needless to inquire how 
far the churches have failed in this respect; for, alas, history itself 
tells the story. Perhaps the most dismal failure in history has been 


the failure of men to take hold of Christianity in its simplicity and 
breadth. 


As every one knows Christianity began its career in an age that 
was intensely hostile to Christian ideas. It is not strange that the 
Christian disciple should come to look upon himself as an alien in this 
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world, and should think of himself as a pilgrim on his way to the 
celestial city. Thus in the Epistle to Diognetus we find this conception 
set forth: Christians dwell in their own country but simply as so- 
journers. ‘‘ As citizens they share in all things with others, and yet 
endure all things as foreigners. Every foreign land is to them as their 
native country, and every land of their birth as a land of strangers.’’ 
This idea has undergone many modifications and changes in the course 
of the centuries, but at heart the ideal is much the same. In two books, 
the representatives of two great movements, this conception has found 
expression. The one, The Imitation of Christ, by A’Kempis, pictures 
the Christian life as one of ascetic piety spent in retirement, culti- 
vating certain graces. The great business of life is to overcome the 
world and to prepare the soul for an entrance into heaven. The other, 
The Pilgrim’s Progress, by John Bunyan, shows us the awakened soul 
rushing out of the City of Destruction stopping his ears and erying, 
**Life, Life, Eternal life.’’? The one concern of Pilgrim, his thought 
by day and his dream by night, is escape, escape from the City of 
Destruction with its temptations and evils, and salvation, the salva- 
tion of the soul in heaven beyond. 


MISPLACED EMPHASIS. 


There is an element of truth in all this, we must all confess, but 
after all it sadly misplaces the emphasis of the Christian life and mis- 
conceives the duty of man here below. There is something splendid 
in the monastic ideal with its stern discipline and rigid self-denial ; 
but in its aims and methods it is wholly astray. In this system the 
one aim and effort is one’s own good; self-discipline is necessary that 
the soul may be prepared for glory; charity is beautiful, but it was a 
charity that had at heart the giver’s own reward. Generation after 
generation, century after century, thousands of devoted souls withdrew 
from the world to the solitary cell in order by long vigils and much 
fasting to prepare the soul for its heavenly home. The aim was splien- 
did though the method was wholly mistaken. Think of the waste of 
time in all these vigils and prayers, these fightings and fastings. Day 
after day there was the same monotonous round of devotion, with 
Lauds, Prime, Terce, Sext, Nomes and Compline; there were Matins 
and Vespers every day with the same prayers and the same discipline. 
Suppose that the time and thought and devotion that have gone into 
these vigils and fastings and devotions had gone into social service 
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and political betterment. In that case the people of Europe would 
not be so ignorant and neglected ; and the world might be a thousand 
years nearer its goal. 

But the same thing is true no less in Protestantism. The Pro- 
testant Reformation did great things in the world, and out of that 
movement have come great results in the political and moral life of 
the nations. But at best these were largely incidental results; the 
Protestant did not resolutely set about the work of making a better 
world. It is a sad fact that for three centuries Protestantism had lit- 
tle of the missionary spirit; and it is a sad fact also that it did little 
for the general improvement of civic conditions. 


A HOPEFUL TENDENCY. 


Bunyan’s immortal allegory is one of the great books of the 
world, but it does not give one a full-orbed conception of the Christian 
life. It needs to be supplemented with the other truth that Christian- 
ity is essentially a life of devotion and service. Now at last we are be- 
ginning to see that Christianity is here to make a better world; not 
the revealed art of escape from earth to heaven, but the divine method 
of bringing heaven down to earth. The time has been when one’s good- 
ness was measured by his spiritual detachedness. The time is coming 
when one’s goodness will be measured by his social serviceableness. 
The first thing, therefore, for the churches to do in the training of the 
young is to create in them the consciousness and conviction that the 
Christian life is a social life and that service is the final mark of a 
Christian. 

2. The next thing is for the church to equip the young with the 
Christian ideal and impulse. Ideals are the very life of the soul. Let 
me make the ideals of a people and I care not who make its laws. 

The young need the ideal of a Christian social order; they need 
to know that there is a divine order for our human society ; and then 
they need to be aroused to live and to die for that order. In Christi- 
anity we have the ideal of a human society on earth and our business 
in the world is to discover and realize this ideal. 


A PRESENT NEED. 


The rank and file of the people in our churches have the idea that 
Jesus Christ is here to save men out of the world and that the prime 
duty of life is preparation for quitting life. Just here we find the 
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most pitiful lack in the training of the past. All around us are men 

and women who have grown up in our churches and Sunday schools 

without any idea of the real meaning of life, and without any Christian 

) conception of the world. It never enters into their heart to conceive 
that God has any purpose in this world beyond the saving of a few 

| souls for heaven. It never enters into their thoughts and plans as 

citizens that there is a divine order for human society and that our 
first duty in life is to seek and to realize that order. 

The great duty of the church in the training of the young is the 
unveiling before them of the Christian social ideal. To this end we 
must consider the great ideal of Christianity,—a kingdom on earth, 
and must make this the possession of the people. To this end, also, 
we must create in them the conviction that the great work of life con- 
sists in the effort to build the City of God in this earth. They should 

4 grow up with the ideal before them of what a city should be; the kind 
of cities that God wants us to build in this earth. The young should 
be equipped for life with this Christian social ideal. Then they will 
not work at haphazard; with this ideal they will multiply their effi- 

cieney in the kingdom. 


5 SOCIALISM OR CHRISTIANITY. 


And this work is doubly necessary at this time when so many 
social gospels are being preached. In our day Socialism has arisen 
to disturb the peace of those ‘‘who are at ease in Zion,’’ fearfully at 
ease some of them. It is not my purpose here to criticize or appraise 
Socialism, for this work has been done by others. But it must be said 
that many of the best informed students of social affairs declare that 
the Socialistic indictment of the present social order is justified in 
every one of its counts. But Socialism like many another doctrine has 
two aspects: There is the ideal, and there is the program. Socialism 
| to millions of men is a religion, the only religion they know, a religion 
for which they are ready to make sacrifices and to endure hardships. 
And Socialism both as an ideal and program is spreading like wild- 
fire among the people and is claiming the whole devotion of an increas- 
ing multitude. Now whatever may be our attitude toward Socialism, 
whether we welcome it as the new Messiah or fear it as the antiChrist, 
the duty of the churches is most evident. They must hold up before 
the world the great social ideal of Christianity, the Kingdom of God 
on earth ; and then they must inspire men to arise and seek that King- 
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dom and its righteousness. An individualistic Christianity can never 
win its way in face of an active Socialism. A social Christianity is 
the only thing that can save the world from an unChristian Socialism. 
Is the Socialistic ideal unsatisfactory? Does it fall far below the per- 
fect ideal of Christianity? Then there is all the more reason why 
Christian people should hold up the ideal of Christianity in the sight 
of all and should seek to make that ideal the possession of all the peo- 
ple. 

This Christian social ideal will put a new meaning into life and 
will create a new enthusiasm in the people. Our modern Christianity 
lacks vision and hope and inspiration. We need something that shall 
put vision into the eye, hope into the heart and enthusiasm in our 
work. We need some vision that shall awaken us out of the sloth and 
set our faces toward the heavens. We need some new enthusiasm 
that shall set the feet of men and maidens marching to the music of 
God. We need some holy passion that shall set our hearts aglow and 
shall send us into to-morrow with a great glad hope. In fine, we need 
to equip the young with the Christian social ideal and impulse. 

3. The church must seek to put the young in a right attitude to- 
ward social questions. Two or three elements entering into this item 
we must note briefly. 

First, the church must teach the young what to do in social serv- 
ice. In all ages Charity—to take an example—has been recognized as 
one of the essential Christian virtues; and in all times Christian men 
and women have cultivated this virtue. But it is necessary that we 
understand the nature of this virtue and the means of its expression. 
With many people Charity means simply the giving of money or food 
to some one in need; and with this they begin and with this they end. 
But we have learned that such Charity is not always wise; and the 
money and effort are usually worse than wasted. Today we are 
seeing that love goes behind the apparent need and brings one face to 
face with the brother man. The true charity today is the love that 


helps people to help themselves. It is the easiest thing in the world 
to give a little money to the beggar and to collect food for the needy 


family. It is much more difficult to take an interest in the family and 
to find out the eause of their failure. This latter requires intelligence, 
care and love; and it is consequently the only kind of help that really 
helps. What is true of Charity is true of many of the other graces 
and virtues of the Christian life. The church must awaken the charit- 
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able impulse within the young; and it must then train them in the 
right direction of these impulses. 

Then, the church must train the people in the love and practice 
of justice. The church has done much to awaken in men a longing 
for justice; but the church has not always sought to train men in the 
practice of justice. Christians are encouraged to be just, but they 
are not shown what justice is. Men are told that they must be honest, 
but they have no really moral habit of mind. This brings us face to 
face with the work of the church in the training of the people: The 
church must develop moral insight in the young; it must create in 
them a just habit of mind; it must train them in moral discrimina- 
tion; it must equip them with a moral standard which shall enable 
them to weigh ahd measure deeds and customs; it must send them out 
to practice justice in their economic and political and industrial life; 
in a word it must teach them to love and to follow justice in all its 
fullness and breadth. 

Third, the church must implant in the young those principles 
which shall guide them in their thought of social problems. Life in 
these times has become a very complex matter. The sign manual 
of the age is an interrogation point rampant. The word ‘‘problem”’ 
is one of the words most frequently in use. These problems we must 
all admit are difficult and complex. 

Since this is so the churches have a very important work to do. 
They may not be able to give men an off-hand formula which will 
solve their problems; but they can do something more vital than this: 
They can show the people what are the principles that enter into these 
problems and can arouse the people to follow these principles. The 
churches may not be able to offer any panacac for the ills of the 
world; but they can give the people a sense of direction in social 
progress and inspire them to march by the stars. A hundred ques- 
tions are up for a hearing today, and these questions must be solved 
in justice and in truth. The question how men shall live together 
and share in the good things of life on fair terms is the very Social 
Question itself. Fair distribution of the rewards of labor is before 
the world and must be considered. These questions are up today and 
any institution however venerable that cannot give some light upon 
these questions will fail to hold the confidence of man. The church 
must teach men how to state these social questions; what are the fac- 
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tors entering into their solution ; it must show men the true direction 
of progress. 

Then, as the summing up of all, the church must train the young 
in the work of social reform and civic betterment. There are certain 
great evils that must be combatted in the name of the Lord; and there 
are certain great blessings that must be made the common heritage of 
the people. ‘his means that the church must teach the young how to 
erect a buttress around the weak and defenceless, to build sanitary 
tenements, to provide clean and uplifting literature, to give the disin- 
herited a fair portion in life, to surround childhood with pure and 
wholesome things, to provide parks and playgrounds for girls and 
boys, to make straight paths for men’s feet, to build a city sanitary, 
clean, moral and Christian after the pattern of the City of God. 
Any effort that will improve by a hair’s breadth the condition of a 
single human soul is an effort well worth making. Any service that 
will brighten any corner of the world and smooth the way before any 
life is the translation into deed of some article of the Christian faith. 
The church that would fulfil its mission in the world and would train 
the young for citizenship in the Kingdom must train the people in the 
work of social reform and civie betterment. 

4. The last thing for us to consider is what the church must do 
in order to furnish this social training. Several things may be men- 
tioned but cannot be discussed in detail. 


A PEDAGOGICAL METHOD. 


1. We must have a natural pedagogical method in the training 
of the young. In the early stages the young should be taught by 
concrete illustrations some of the great fundamental facts of life ; that 
God is, that he loves the world, that he is at work in the lives of 
men, that he has a will for his children, that his will has to do with 
our daily lives, and that we live as his children when we live in right 
relations with one another. Then in the next stage the young should 
be given some definite Bible knowledge; they should have some con- 
ception of the order of revelation, they should know what are the 
great truths of Christianity and should understand the great ideas 
of the Gospel. Following this at a later stage they should be taught 
to see life in its relations with the obligations implied in these rela- 
tions; that is they should know the meaning of the relations in the 
home and the school, the church and the social fellowship, in business 
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and in civie affairs; and they should know pretty clearly what are the 
obligations growing out of these relations. Finally all teaching and 
training must seek one end and lead to one result: The training of 
the young in the great art of living together. 

Onee more, as the young are passing out of adolescence into man- 
hood and womanhood they should be instructed in the social duties of 
life. In every church there should be classes for the study of the 
social aspects of the Gospel; and in these classes the social question of 
the day should be studied in the light of the Christian revelation. 
We should have a series of Social Service lessons dealing with such 
things as the family, the church, the city, the nation, and the school; 
such evils as intemperance, impurity, gambling, political corruption, 
child labor and divorce must be met and overdone; such problems as 
wealth and capital, housing conditions, immigration, prison reform, 
charity, the race question, civic reform and city betterment are prob- 
lems that we must have a hand in solving. In addition the questions 
of Socialism, Municipal Ownership, Woman in Industry, Labor Organ- 
izations, the State and Its Functions, are among the vital questions 
discussed today; and on questions like these the people should have 
both eareful knowledge and Christian principles that they may dis- 
tinguish truth from error and may know the way of wise action. If 
we do not instruct our people we must not complain if they think 
wrongly and unwisely. 


A CIVIC RELIGION. 


Not only so, but the young should be trained in what we may eall 
civic religion. According to the Christian revelation the goal of the 
world is life in a City of God. This means that the good life is the 
life of citizenship. And this means that the practice of citizenship is 
the best preparation for life in heaven. The good man in the Chris- 
tian conception of things is the good citizen. The practice of citizen- 
ship, it is evident, is the flower and fruitage of one’s spiritual life. 
The man who believes in the Kingdom of God has a vision of a holy 
city ; that is, he has a vision of what his city ought to be. Hence he 
is called to go out into the city where he dwells and builds on earth 
a city after the divine pattern. He is to do what in him lies to cast 
out of the city—out of his own city—the things that offend, that work 
abomination and that make a lie. In fine every man where he is 
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must learn to live in such a way that if all other men lived as he lived 
the Kingdom of God would be fully come. 

To this end the people should be shown how to study the com- 
munity where they live, to know some of the conditions that are 
found, to know what are the things that hinder and what are the 
things that help the city. They should know something of the city 
government, whether it is efficient or inefficient and why it is the one 
or the other; they should learn to recognize and honor the men as 
firemen and policemen who are guarding the city’s safety. They 
should be interested also in the things that make for the health, the 
beauty, the wholesomeness and morality of the city. It is important 
that we should know the social conditions in Nazareth and Jerusalem 
nineteen hundred years ago; but it is no less important that we 
should know the social conditions in our own city or town. It is 
right that we should study the Scriptures that we may know how to 
interpret the dealings of God with men long ago; but it is equally 
right that we should study human life today in the light of the Scrip- 
tures that we may know how to do the will of God in our day. 

The acceptance of this task by the churches will mean a re-direc- 
tion of our church activities and a readjustment of our church ma- 
chinery. But the end is worth seeking and will justify any change. 
The churches must prepare the young for life in the Kingdom of 
God. They must train them in knowledge and equip them with right 
impulses. They must give them a high and commanding ideal of 
social life. They must teach them that life means service of others. 
They must show them what to do in order to serve in their day and 
generation in the will of God. They must train them for good citizen- 
ship in their city and state. They must give them a clear sense of 
direction in social progress and must set their faces toward the stars. 
They must fill them with a holy enthusiasm for righteousness and 
justice in society. They must inspire them to arise and build a city 
after the divine pattern— 


Till upon earth’s grateful sod 
Rests the city of our God. 
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HOW SHOULD THE CHURCH MEET THE SPECIAL 
NEEDS OF YOUNG PEOPLE? 


Rev. Georce T. WEss, 
General Secretary Baptist Young People’s Union of America. 
“Conditions are not the same in Maine and Maryland, in Missis- 
sippi and Massachusetts. The problems which confront our churches 
in respect to the treatment of young people call for such a variety of 
treatment that the wisest is kept constantly on the alert if he is only 
going to approximately meet the needs of the ease. 

The problems will be new and varied every year. An answer that 
will seem to meet the need here and now, will both yonder and to-mor- 
row prove inadequate. All we can hope to do is to discover the need 
which may be expected to persist through succeeding generations, and 
then find out some way by which those needs may be wisely met to- 
day, with the full assurance that the ground must be all traversed 
afresh to-morrow by wiser people than ourselves. 

There are certain needs that may be regarded as elemental in 
young people. I name only four: 

The need of a congenial and helpful social environment. 

It is this natural and proper craving that gives the dance and 
drama such favor in the eyes of young people. In the delights of 
these functions of society most of our young people indulge. Some 
who do not, would like to, but regretfully refrain, while very few 
find joy in abstinence, and these we are forced to conclude are tem- 
peramentally unusual. That there are dangers in these kindred en- 
joyments goes without saying. Under all circumstanes, probably the 
best general advice on the subject is, leave the questionable alone. 
Young men and young women properly and naturally desire the so- 
ciety of each other. In such association, they crave for such pleasur- 
able occupation that each will find elation in the enjoyment and each 
know each to best advantage. To many, the church is the only social 
center that they know. If the church does not fairly and frankly meet 
this condition of young life, there is no room for ecclesiastical censure 
if these young people turn away to other sources to find their enjoy- 
ment. But, unfortunately, in turning away they have no other to turn 
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to than those who have commercialized the amusements, and therefore 
are under constant temptation to satisfy the low taste rather than to 
seek its elevation to something higher. 

The church can have its social rooms open every evening, where 
young people without home privileges may gather and associate with 
those who, though having homes of their own that fully meet their 
social needs, nevertheless stand ready to step into the circle of the 
church family for the sake of the brothers and sisters who are less 
highly privileged, and do it with earnestness of purpose and without 
ostentation and show. The art of sociability can be cultivated, and 
it is the service of the king to touch the soul of a brother and lift 
him to a higher plane of social life; to create connection with the 
church, a home atmosphere and a social environment that will attract 
and help, not only the homeless in the cities, but those who, having 
homes in the technical sense, still lack that high and helpful atmos- 
phere that is necessary in order to transform a house into a home. 
No higher or nobler missionary work can be undertaken than work of 
this kind. In no field of service can richer reward be expected than 
those that would result from hearty effort in this direction. 

A thousand difficulties suggest themselves at once, but I am 
positive that in this way lies the solution of one of the great problems 
concerning young people, and the only question is, has the church the 
patience, the perseverance, and the persistence which are necessary to 
make a plan of this kind yield its best results. It goes without saying 
that to-day this requires both equipment and direction. The work de- 
serves both and is in the reach of every church. The workers are to 
be found in the Young People’s Society, and from among more ma- 
ture people of the church must come those who will supervise it and 
guard it from possible evil consequences. There should be added to 
this a strong board to provide amusements of a clean and helpful 
character that will exert a good influence upon those attending,—a 
plan in which the entertainment of the people is not made subsidiary 
to the financial returns. This should be in expert hands, but most of 
our churches will have to create their experts, and by application they 
can. 

The need of a worthy and dominating ideal. 

Perhaps the greatest weakness in young life to-day is that of un- 
consciousness of the value of life and its opportunities. Many young 
people allow their lives to drift in any direction that chance may open, 
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without having before them a definite goal toward which they move 
with noble and steady purpose. There are moments in every life 
when great ambitions stir the soul. If these moments are discovered 
and wisely used by persons of broader experience, they may be deep- 
ened and extended so that the whole force of the life of the young man 
or woman will be put into the ambition until it will become not only 
strong but permanent, and the life in its growth will move forward 
constantly toward the realization of that which has become the ideal. 

Every age has had its worthy men and noble characters. These 
men have been found in every land and in every class. No form of 
reading is more attractive or helpful than well written biographies of 
men who, in other times, have through self-sacrifice achieved some- 
thing worth while for the benefit of mankind. Such persons belong, 
not only to the ages gone, but are around us on every side to-day. 
Perhaps the living benefactors of the race are more numerous to-day 
than in any day that is gone. Lectures on the world’s worthies, prom- 
inent and obscure, together with books dealing with their struggles 
and their achievements, with careful commendation of their work in 
conversation and familiar speech, will serve to bring the young people 
of the present time under the influence of these lives that have been 
and are worth while, until the ideal of altruistic service will come to 
dominate the life that is now in its period of forming. 

The need for adequate expressional activities. 

It is not necessary that in this address we shall urge the value of 
expressional activity in any educational endeavor. In reading books, 
listening to lectures, engaging in conversations, ideas will be gener- 
ated. Young people will come to know the things that ought to be 
done, the spirit that ought to be indulged, and the motive that ought 
to be encouraged. Such knowledge must be supplemented with the 
doing of worthful work if they are to be actualized in character. 
Added to this is the fact that young people find their supreme pleasure 
in doing something that will count in the world’s work. They may be 
induced to study,—they will seek the opportunity to DO. 

The question most frequently asked by young people and societies 
in connection with our churches is, ‘‘ What can we do?’’ and when this 
question is placed before the pastor it is very frequently left without 
an answer. We have given considerable attention in the past to the 
discussion of methods of doing work, without giving the attention 
we should to a definite statement of what work should be entrusted 
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in the hands of our young people, through which they can express 
themselves in the work of the kingdom of God. The giving of dollars 
is not an adequate outlet for his passion to do something. Every 
church must outline the task for its own young people. No general 
answer will satisfy. Local conditions will have to determine the reply 
in every case. We venture, however, to suggest this: Make young 
people responsible for a thorough acquaintance with the missionary 
work that is being done in the city or town in which they live. The 
young men will visit certain fields; the young women will visit other 
fields. They will become acquainted with the different workers, the 
methods of work, the existing needs. Then let them be asked to return 
to the church and give a report of their investigations. Several things 
will have been accomplished. These young people have had a mis- 
sionary education. They have probably had a missionary inspiration ; 
perhaps have reached a missionary consecration, and as they come to 
the church with their missionary findings, they become missionary 
teachers and they are moved with the dignity that comes with the 
sense of having some real part in a great and worthy enterprise. 

Here is scope for the expression of that which is best in young 
people, and its results in the life of the church will be instantly felt. 

Another line of service that can be mentioned, is the perpetual 
census of the church’s community. Charge a group of young people 
with the responsibility of knowing who lives in every house in the 
vicinity of the church. This information should be kept in a card 
index, and should be revised frequently. Changes will be reported to 
the pastor month by month, and the church’s work may be made in- 
creasingly efficient through the faithfulness of these young people in 
this simple, yet helpful service. 

Another group of young people might have in hand the record 
of church attendance. With the floor of the church divided into sec- 
tions small enough to be under the eye of one person, he can readily 
make a report of every person at the Sunday morning and Sunday 
evening services. He can recognize and greet any stranger who may 
be present, securing such information as may be helpful to the pastor 
in his work. On Sunday evening each worker turns over to the 
chairman of the committee the information gathered during the day. 
The chairman of the committee will place in the hands of the pastor 
on Monday morning a complete record of both services. It is a piece 
of work of real and important value. 
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The need of a conscious intimacy with God. 

If we can judge the thought of people by their actions, we would 
conclude that most people think of God as far away, and to be reached 
only through formal and ecclesiastical ceremony. 

No task that falls to the Rand of the church of God is of greater 
importance than that of conditioning young life so that naturally, 
yet strongly, the young people will grow up into maturity with a 
sense of constant nearness to God and direct obligation to Him. 

Again, the question ‘‘How?’’ presents itself, and we would say: 

1. Encourage in the young people a perfect naturalness of ex- 
pression in all matters related to Christian life. The power of their 
Christian lives will be ten fold greater than could possibly be the case 
if we attempted to force their religious expressions through the molds 
of other persons and other days. 

2. Without the least ostentation or appearance of cant the atmos- 
phere of church life can be made pregnant with the thought of God’s 
nearness, until it becomes not only second nature, but nature itself, 
to see God in the incidents and experiences of life, and in this way 
an acquaintance will grow up between the young people and God, 
the Father, which will make life a new thing in the consciousness of 
power that will result. 

We must obliterate the line which is frequently drawn between 
the sacred and the secular, and lift all deeds of common life to a plane 
of holy service. 

When the attitude of the home, the office or the store come to be 
in his mind acts of service for God, then God is always near, and his 
sense of relationship with God is not interrupted by engagement in 
so-called secular things, but the common things of life take on a touch 
of the divine, and he himself is lifted to the level of reverent famil- 
iarity with God. 





CONFERENCES. 


Since the beginning of the year conferences have been conducted 
and addresses delivered by the General Secretary of the Religious 
Edueation Association at the places given below. In some instances 
the conferences have included a number of addresses, the whole num- 
ber of addresses being 127, including twenty-four in Chicago and a 
few others not listed here. 


Southern Education Association, Charlotte, N. C. 

Southern Methodist Conference, Nashville, Tenn. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

School of Religion, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Convention Conference, Providence, R. I. 

Massachusetts Sunday School Convention, Boston, Mass. 
Conference for Education in South, Little Rock, Ark. 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 

World’s Sunday School Convention, Washington, D. C. 
National Unitarian Convention, Boston, Mass. 

Religious Education Association Conference, St. Louis, Mo. 
Missouri Institute, M. E. Church, South Fayette, Mo. 
Seashore Divinity School, Biloxi, Miss. 

St. Charles Avenue Church, New Orleans, La. 

East Texas Normal College, Commerce, Texas. 

University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

International Training School, Monteagle, Tenn. 

Institute, Wofford College, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 

Religious Edueation Association Convention, Nashville, Tenn. 


Besides these conferences a large number of others have been held 
in the interest of religious education, conducted by officers of the Asso- 
ciation, notably the session in connection with the annual convention of 
the National Education Association at Boston, on July 7th. 
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THE N. E. A. ON MORAL EDUCATION. 


‘The fundamental consideration in any system of schools is the 
development of inflexible integrity and strong moral character in those 
receiving instruction. The Republic cannot survive without a citizen- 
ship with high ideals of patriotism, duty and service. This Associa- 
ton, therefore, commends most heartily the growing interest in the 
moral development of the children of the nation.’’—From Resolutions 
of the Boston Convention. 

The Bible Teachers Training School, New York City, has recently 
organized a department of religious education and practical theology 
under the leadership of Professor Robert Wells Veachan. The scope 
of this department includes thorough training in Sunday-school prin- 
ciples and methods, the preparation of Bible teachers for colleges and 
Associations, together with thorough training in all kinds of social 
service. Associated with Professor Veachan, as special lecturers, are 
Dr. A. F. Shauffler, D.D., Dr. Stelzle, Miss M. E. Stilling and Miss 
Mary Angevine. The department hopes to organize a model Sunday 
school in connection with settlement work. 





THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


All friends of religious and moral training will desire to strength- 
en the hands of our present efficient Bureau of Education, under the 
direction of Commissioner Elmer E. Brown, Ph.D., and will therefore 
endorse and eall to the attention of their representatives in Congress 
the action of the N. E. A. in recent convention. ‘‘A Federal office 
of Education is necessary to the best development of education in the 
several states. The National Bureau of Education has for many years 
rendered a splendid service in disseminating information and develop- 
ing educational ideals. During the past few years its increasing serv- 
ice and enhanced efficiency have been marked and stimulating. The 
plans which are now projected have the earnest approval and the en- 
thusiastic endorsement of the educational interests of the entire coun- 
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try. The members of this Association hereby express their apprecia- 
tion of the provision made for the better housing of the Bureau and 
the enlargement of its staff. We further respectfully urge on the 
Congress an increased appropriation for its support. In particular we 
urge that in addition to the usual appropriations the sum of $75,000 
be made available at the next session of Congress for the organization 
of a more adequate staff of specialists with particular reference to 
work in the field.’’ 





UNIVERSITY AND SUNDAY SCHOOL 


A possibility of useful community service, free from the least 
suspicion of sectarianism, is seen in the announcement following: 

‘‘The School of Education of the University of South Carolina 
offers an extension course in the practical pedagogy of the Sunday 
school. 

‘‘The aim of this course is to assist the Sunday-school teachers 
of the city to apply to their work the scientific principles which have 
been so fruitful in modern education. 

‘*Such subjects will be treated as the study of pupil-nature, Bible 
study, the study of the lesson, equipment, organization, program, 
getting and holding pupils, the relation of the Sunday school to the 
home, the influence of the Sunday school on life. 

‘**The class will meet at 8:30 p. m. each Monday of the first term, 
beginning October 24. The place of meeting will be Davis College, on 
Bull Street. 

‘*All Sunday-school superintendents, teachers and prospective 
teachers, all pastors, all other persons who are interested are cordially 
invited to join this class. 

‘‘No fees are charged for this course. Applicants are requested 
to register at the President’s office—S. C. MrrcHeuu, President.’’ 





The University of South Carolina has just opened a Y. M. C. A. 
in the spacious home built originally for Professor John LaConte, the 
eminent scientist, when he was a member of the faculty there. The 
home has been beautifully furnished as a collegiate social center, and 
is known as Flinn Hall. Mr. W. P. Mills, a Cecil Rhodes’ scholar, 
is the permanent secretary. 





























CURRENT ARTICLES. 


What we might learn from German schools.—Spanhoofd, Edue. 
Rev., June 10. 

Educational Progress in 1910.—Downey, School Rev., June 10. 

Educational Emergency (Moral Edueation).—Sisson, Atlantic, 
July 10. 

Reform Movement in Religious Education.—Educ. Rev., June 10. 

College Men and the Bible. A great awakening among the stu- 
dents of America.—Clayton Sedgwick Cooper, Cent., May 10. 

The serious note in the education of women.—Annie P. Hillis, 
Out., April 10. 

Childhood and morality. Address delivered at the general session 
of the N. E. A., Denver, Colo., July 8.—Kind. Rev., November, ’09. 

The humanities for children of eight to nine years—Nora H. 
Ormrod, Journ. of Edue. (Lond.), April 10. 

The responsibility of the training school for teachers in matters 
of hygiene—Thomas A. Storey, Pedagog. Sem., March 10. 





NOTES 


A helpful suggestion comes from Idaho in the form of a reso- 
lution : 

‘‘That the Sunday Schools of Idaho in State Convention assem- 
bled request the Executive Committee of the International Sunday 
School Association to use its influence towards the publication of a 
short supplementary reading course for the teachers and scholars of 
each grade along the same lines as those prepared for the public 
schools.”’ 


The Presbyterian Seminary of the South, formerly situated at 
Lebanon, Ohio, has been united with Lane Theological Seminary at 
Cincinnati. 
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Yale Divinity School announces a reorganization by which it plans 
to train men not only for the pastorate but also for three other forms 
of ministerial work: Foreign Mission Work, Religious Teaching in 
Churches and Colleges, and Social and Philanthropie Service. One 
of the four departments into which the curricula will be divided will 
be known as that of ‘‘Religious Education.’’ 


Those who are interested in the plan of Denominational Guild 
Houses and University Pastors at State Universities should send to 
Mr. Fred Merrifield, Director of the Baptist Student Guild, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., for some of the printed material which they use. Mr. 
Merrifield has developed the Guild House and the educational features 
of the religious work for students in a highly successful manner at 
the University of Michigan. 

Classes of adult men in the churches will be interested in the new 
text book No. 7 in ‘‘Students in American Social Conditions’’ which 
treats of the topic of business morals. It is edited by Richard H. Ed- 
wards and may be obtained from him at Madison, Wis., at 12¢ each. 





An important and probably far-reaching step in the development 
of the Sunday-school interests in America was taken at Philadelphia 
on Thursday and Friday, June 30 and July 1, 1910, when twenty 
secretaries and other officers from eleven of the denominational Sun- 
day-school boards and societies met and organized ‘‘The Interdenomi- 
national Sunday-Sechool Council.’’ The object of the new organiza- 
tion as stated in the constitution, is, ‘‘to advance the Sunday-school 
interests of the co-operating denominations: (1) by conferring together 
in matters of common interest; (2) by giving expression to our com- 
mon views and decisions; (3) by co-operative action on matters con- 
cerning educational, missionary and publishing activities.’’ The offi- 
cers elected, to serve until full organization in October, are: Presi- 
dent, Rev. A. J. Rowland, D.D., of the American Baptist Publication 
Society, Philadelphia; Vice-President, Rev. Rufus W. Miller, D.D., of 
the Reformed Church Publishing House, Philadelphia; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Rev. E. Morris Ferguson, of the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication and Sabbath-School Work, Witherspoon Building, Phila- 
delphia. 























THE HOME AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


Providence, R. I., February 14-16, 1911. 


EIGHTH GENERAL CONVENTION, 
THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. ASSOCIATION, 


THEME 
“The Home in Relation to Religious and Moral Education.’’ 











‘‘The Religious Education Association, founded by the late Presi- 
dent Harper of the University of Chicago, has rendered a most val- 
uable service to thousands of people in presenting the interests of re- 
ligious education in a large way. Through its conventions and the 
publication of the addresses and discussions given in them, contained 
in five octavo volumes, and through the pages of its bi-monthly maga- 
zine, Religious Education, edited by its able young secretary, Mr. 
Henry F. Cope, the treatment of the whole great subject has been 
wonderfully fresh and illuminating. Nothing more vital and effective, 
nothing more suggestive and stimulating, nothing affording better 
guidance to the schools and churches has occurred in America within 
the last decade. Tf all our pastors and Sunday school superintendents 
and teachers could come into touch with this organization, by taking 
and reading the magazine, and by attending some of the conventions, 
they would quickly learn to look at the subject of religious education 
very broadly, to see that the Sunday school is only a single ageney 
contributing thereto, and to begin to eo-ordinaté the work of the Sun- 
day school more thoroughly with the other activities of the church, 
with the home, and with the public school. I have been a member of 
the Association from the beginning, and ean cordially testify to the 
great help which I have derived from its publications. I am glad also 
to announce that the next convention will be held in Providence, R. I., 
in February, 1911, and that the general subject for consideration will 
be, ‘The Relation of the Home to Religious Education.’ ’’-—From The 
Universalist Leader. 
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